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HEADQUARTERS, CHALFONTE-Happon Hari Hore 
(On the Boardwalk, near everything) 
Reduced Rates on All Railroads according to the following dates. These rates 
apply to members of the N. E. A. only. Those not members should apply for mem- 
bership at once to J. W. Crabtree, N. E. A., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The fee is $2.00. Return Limit 
Location Selling Dates 1% fare 
Canadian Passenger Assn. (Eastern Lines) Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Canadian Passenger Assn. (Western Lines) No reduced fares 
Central Passenger Assn. Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
New England Passenger Assn. Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Southeastern Passenger Assn. Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Southwestern Passenger Assn. 
Oklahoma and Texas Feb. 16-22 6 
Arkansas (except Helena) 
Kansas 
Louisiana (except Baton Rouge and New Feb. 17-23 
Orleans ) 
Missouri 
Helena, Arkansas 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Natchez, Mississippi 
Trans-Continental Passenger Assn., and 
Western Passenger Assn. 
Illinois Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. Keokuk, Ia. 
Colorado (Julesburg only) 
Iowa (except Keokuk) 
Kansas 
Manitoba 
Minnesota 
Missouri (except Hannibal and St. Louis) 
Nebraska North Dakota 
Northern Michigan South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Colorado (except Julesburg) 
New Mexico Wyoming 
Montana 
Southern Idaho 
Utah 
Arizona 
British Columbia 
Nevada 2 : 2 
oe RP Feb. 14-20 Mar. 12 
Oregon (except via California) 
Washington 
California Feb. 13-19 Mar. 12 
Oregon (via California) Feb. 12-18 Mar. 12 
Trunk Line Association Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
According to the above schedule all persons who care to do so will be able to reach Atlantic 
City on the morning of the 20th. In fact, from practically all places it will be possible to 
reach Atlantic City on Wednesday, February 19. 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE IN 
THE PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 


; This is the third of the special committee reports on the function and organ- 
ization of guidance in different educational and social agencies. See editorial page 
of the December, 1929, issue of The Vocational Guidance Magazine for a state- 
ment of the purpose of these reports and a list of the committees. Reports on 
problems in the Rural Community may be found in the October and November 
mumbers (1929). In the December issue appears the committee report on the 
Junior High School. 

The report on the Evening School presented herewith has been prepared by the 
following committee: Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
R.1.; Dr. R. D. Allen, President, N. V: G. A.; C. F. Towne, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Providence, R. 1.; H. A. Jager, Principal, Providence Evening 
High School; J. H. Stannard, Principal, Evening Technical School; W. F. Redding, 
Alice L. Weeks, Charlotte E. Caffrey, advisers in the Evening High School; and 
John H. Saul, Principal, Peabody Evening High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The committee submits this report with the hope that it may bring criticisms 
and suggestions which will lead to further revision. 

Following this report will be found other committee reports on the Continua- 
tion School, the Placement Office, the Elementary School, the Vocational School, 
and Guidance for Adults.—Editor. 


In no unit of the public school system planning their general education, in the 
is there greater need of educational and development of avocational and leisure 
vocational guidance than in the evening time interests and activities. Even those 
schools. Practically all pupils in such who think that they know what they 
schools are actually confronted with want have often made decisions upon in- 
problems of choosing a vocation, or of accurate or inadequate information. 
preparing for a vocation, or of earning Others need assistance in such practical 
advancement in a vocation, or of chang- situations as (1) how to get along with 
ing vocations. Some need advice and _ the boss, (2) how to find the answers to 
assistance in finding suitable work, in questions that come up in the day’s 
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work, (3) how to budget their expenses, 
(4) how to overcome handicaps of per- 
sonality or lack of previous education or 
training. These pupils miss and need 
the personal interest which advisers take 
in the pupils in the secondary schools. 
They come in the hope of getting help 
with these problems, and too often they 
get only a very impersonal, formal, 
academic type of instruction in day- 
school subjects by day-school teachers. 
In spite of such obvious needs and 
opportunities afforded in the evening 
schools for the development of a guid- 
ance service, probably no unit in the en- 
tire public school system has done less 
to provide an organized guidance serv- 
ice for its pupils. Here and ‘there an 
evening-school principal has provided a 
person as counselor, registrar, or assis- 
tant, whose duty it has been to adjust 
individual programs, supervise attend- 
ance, and relieve the principal of con- 
siderable troublesome detail. The com- 
mittee is not aware of any city in which 
the problem has been approached in a 
comprehensive way. It may be natural 
that the development of a guidance or- 
ganization in the evening schools should 
follow similar developments in other 
units. However, the time is now ripe 
for a more intelligent attack upon the 
entire problem. Although educational 
and vocational guidance and adjustment 
is usually a lifelong problem for most 
individuals, it is especially acute in the 
years from sixteen or eighteen to twenty- 
five, or “between school and marriage,” 
when many of the persons involved are, 
or should be, in evening school. From 
several evening schools in which coun- 
selors have been employed, reports in- 
dicate increases in enrolment, improve- 
ment in attendance, and a decrease in 
pupil turnover. These are the most ob- 
vious and immediate results of guidance. 
One school in particular, which formerly 


had a turnover of nearly 80%, reported 
only approximately 25% turnover the 
second year after the counselor had been 
appointed. Employers find labor turn- 
over costly. Such conditions in evening 
schools would not be permitted to exist 
if education were a competitive enter- 
prise and conducted for profit. 

The facts seem to point to the fol- 
lowing situation in many communities: 

1. Usually the evening schools have 
been regarded merely as an extension of 
the day schools. Consequently, the day 
school subjects have been offered, us- 
ually simplified and shortened, so that 
they have little or no value for a day- 
school diploma or for credit for college 
entrance. This fact is not generally un- 
derstood by pupils and parents. Sub- 
jects should either fit into the general 
educational program or else be frankly 
vocational or avocational. 

2. Often no attempt is made to in- 
vestigate individual needs or to adapt 
the curriculum to serve the needs of 
students. The usual method is to adver- 
tise courses which may appeal to stu- 
dents, and then to offer them if a cer- 
tain number register. Whenever attend- 
ance drops below a required number, the 
course is discontinued. There is prac- 
tically never a careful investigation of 
the causes of pupil turnover. The sim- 
ple fact that numbers have fallen off has 
been considered evidence that there was 
not a demand for the course. The real 
cause may be the curriculum, the teach- 
er, the weather, or employment condi- 
tions. The obvious answer to such an 
attitude is that if each loss of a pupil 
resulted in a loss of income, there would 
be an earnest effort on the part of the 
school authorities to study conditions 
and to adapt the curriculum to meet in- 
dividual needs. Moreover, every loss 
of a pupil would be investigated in or- 
der to prevent future losses. The situa- 
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tion presents a challenge to the altruism 
and professional spirit of educators. 
Should not loyalty to the ideals of pub- 
lic welfare result in as high a standard 
of service as the desire for personal 
profit? 

3. Both instruction and supervision 
in evening schools are usually minor in- 
terests of the persons employed. Conse- 
quently, they have suffered most from a 
lack of adequate research and planning. 
The evening schools are the step-child 
of the day schools—neglected and 
starved. 

4. One reason for this neglect is that 
the evening schools are not separately 
financed. This means that whatever is 
done for the evening school pupils must 
be at the expense of the day school pu- 
pils. In order to serve adults it is nec- 
essary to neglect the children. Conse- 
quently, school officials have acted upon 
the principle of “Children first.” One 
of two measures seems necessary: (1) 
the separate financing of the bill for 
instruction in the evening schools on a 
basis of the average number belonging 
or in average attendance, or (2) a provi- 
sion for the payment by the adult pu- 
pils (over 21 years of age) of the actual 
costs of instruction, or at least for a 
part of the cost. Such pupils might be 
enrolled in a separate adult department 
that would feature courses different 
from those in the regular day schools. 
This plan is suggested, mot to save 
money or to restrict educational oppor- 
tunity, but to promote adequate facili- 
ties for adult education. Such a plan, 
moreover, would be certain to insure 
greater efforts on the part of school offi- 
cials to adapt the offerings of the schools 
to serve the people. 

5. At present anyone can enter the 
evening schools, and all but the most 
obviously unfit can elect any subjects 
that they think they want. Usually no 


attempt is made to secure previous edu- 
cational records, to evaluate the educa 
tional status of the student, to measure 
his ability, or to ascertain whether his 
election of subjects is based upon Ccor- 
rect information or upon a fair under 
standing of his past achievement, his 
ability, and his needs, interests, and 
prospects. 
ful in money, in time, and in the morale 
of teachers and pupils. Moreover, if 
it can be prevented 


Such gross neglect is waste- 


is not necessary: 

The following is a tentative list of the 
guidance functions of the evening school 
classified under three general headings 


1. Personnel Records and Studie 


(a) Record from last school 
available. 
(b) Objective measurement of ed- 


ucational achievement by a 
battery of tests to show edu- 
cational assets and liabilities 
Measurement of general aca- 
apart from 


~ 


demic ability 
school achievement. 

(d) Record of employment with 
advice of employer, if possi- 
ble, in regard to desirable 

skills that will aid adjustment 

and promotion in employment 

Health, Fam 


(e) Questionnaire 
ily, School Interests, Social 
Interests, Educational and 
Vocational Plans. 

f) Guidance Card—Records of 


Interviews. 
Counseling 
records is inevitably the crud- 
est kind of guesswork. No 
advise 


without such 


two persons would 
alike. Such a system of rec- 
ords does not exist in any 
school within the knowledge 
of the committee. The in- 
vestment of the time of teach- 
ers and pupils and of the per 








(b 


capita expense of the evening 
schools would more than jus- 
tify such a system of records; 


it should require it. 


2. Counseling. 
(a) 


Interviews with pupils who 
seek the assistance of the ad- 
viser in regard to school ad- 
justment, adjust- 


ment or replacement, or per- 


vocational 


sonal problems. 

An interview with each pupil 
ai least once each year. 

(1) With members of the 
graduating class concern- 
ing their future plans and 
further possible adapta- 
tions of the 
meet their needs. 

With other students con- 
cerning the planning of 
their course for the next 
year. If their electives 
are determined in ad- 
vance, the pupil can be 
registered in the fall by 
mail and there is no need 


school to 


~ 


< 


of his appearance in per- 
when 
that 


better devoted to 


son for enrolment 
he consumes time 
can be 
new students. A 


should be sent him in a 


card 


return envelope’ which 


will contain a duplicate 
copy of his program, Re- 
turn of the card may con- 
stitute 


make possible his imme- 


registration and 
diate assignment to class 
on the night that 
school opens. If he wishes 
electives, he 
desire 


first 


to change 
may 
on the card and, if nec- 
an appointment 


indicate his 


essary, 
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(Cc) 


(d) 


can be arranged with his 
adviser. 

(3) With each entering pupi 
This should be by a 
pointment at the tims 
of enrolment. Enrolment 
should take place at least 
two weeks before the 
opening of school. When 
a pupil enrolls he should 
be given an appointment 
card with the time, place 
and name of his advise: 
Registration should nm 
be complete until the 
personnel records art 
complete, and for this 
purpose tests, examiners 
correctors, and forms 
should be provided 
When these 
complete the 
should help the pupil 
select a program for the 


records aré 
adviser 


year and a tentative pri 
gram for the next three 
or four years. 


The adviser should then, wit 


the pupil’s consent, send 
form letter to the employs 
notifying him of the pupil 
registration and 
him to take note of the fact 
for the encouragement of the 
pupil. He should also request 
suggestions concerning type 
of training which might be 
helpful to the pupil in the 
future in his work. Thus the 
employer becomes an ally and 
adviser. 

Advisers should  investigat: 
frequent and continued cas¢ 
of absence, cases of failur 
and instances of leaving be 
fore graduation or the comple 
tion of the course planned 


requestin 
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3. 


(e) 


To permit pupils to be absent, 
to fail, or to leave without 
careful investigation is a neg- 
lect of information that is es- 
sential if the education is to 
be adapted to serve the pu- 
pils. Both true economy and 
efficiency demand such inves- 
tigation. 

The curriculum of the school 
should grow out of research 
studies, carried on by the ad- 
visers, concerning the needs, 
interests, and desires of the 
students. It should attempt, 
through a well-balanced selec- 
tion of activities, to supple- 
ment the employment pro- 
gram of each individual so as 
to provide growth in service, 
preparation for the next job 
on the ladder, and healthful 
recreation through physical, 
social, and avocational activi- 
ties. 


Orientation. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Lectures, 


A clear, concise, simple cata- 
logue of the school should be 
prepared and distributed to 
students and applicants. It 
should state the purpose and 
content of the courses, the 
prerequisites, and the related 
subjects. 

The organized 
students should be described, 


activities of 
as well as the _ so-called 
“classes.” Debating, drama- 
tic, literary, music, and ath- 
letic clubs should be included 
in the school facilities. 

movies, radio pro- 
grams, and forums should be 
planned for those who wish 
them. A careful selection of 


such facilities can do much in 
the way of vocational, educa- 
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tional, and social orientation 
These might come after a sup- 
per in the school, but before 
regular classes. 

(d) A placement service, as part 
of the regular service of the 
central office should keep pu- 
pils in touch with employment 
opportunities. 


Organization for Guidance 


Conditions in school vary so greatly 
that types of organization must natur- 
ally also vary. The following points 
seem essential as a beginning, but expe- 
rience will suggest modifications: 

1. An interview with a pupil should 
take from ten to thirty minutes,—prob- 
ably twenty minutes as an average, In 
a session of two hours only six inter- 
views can be scheduled and five would 


be an average, especially if personnel 


records were kept up to date. In one 
hundred sessions, five hundred inter- 
views would be a maximum for a 


Such a load for a 
heavy. Re- 


records, and 


trained adviser. 
beginner 
search surveys of results, 
planning would certainly 
adviser for each three hundred to four 
hundred 
load, 

2. During the 
students, for two or three weeks addi- 
tional advisers should be employed to 
work as assistants under the direction of 
the regular advisers. 

3. Since in evening schools the class 
spirit does not usually develop to the 
extent that it does in day schools, it is 
probably better to divide the school 


would be too 


suffer. One 


students would seem a fair 


registration of new 


“vertically” into “houses” which include 
pupils of all ages and classes, rather 
than to have a “lateral” grouping into 
classes or grades as in the day schools. 


This plan distributes the entering class 
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among the advisers each year and thus 
makes it easier for the adviser to be- 
come acquainted with his or her pupils. 
The number of hours of employment 
each week might be regulated by the 
size of the advisers’ group; viz., 100 
pupils, one night each week. 

4. There should be a department 
head who should be responsible for su- 
pervision, an adequate system of per- 
sonnel records, the programs of the ad- 
visers, and the orientation program. It 
should also be his duty to carry on cur- 
riculum research under the direction of 
the principal. 

5. Each department should maintain 


a placement file in which would be listed 
all candidates for placement with their 
training, qualifications, experience, sal- 
ary or wages, etc. This file should b 
kept by the department head in such a 
way as to be effective in filling calls 
from the central placement office. Ur- 
gent cases for placement should be re- 
ferred to the central office, with com- 
plete personnel data. 

The obvious criticism of such a plan 
for guidance in an evening school is that 
it is expensive. The obvious rejoinder 
is that failure to provide such service is 
costly and wasteful. True economy de- 
mands such service. 


THE FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE 
IN THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Special report’ prepared by the following committee: Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal, East Side Continuation School, New York City, Chairman; Professor 
Anthony M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh; Miss Emily G. Palmer, Research 
and Service Center, University of California; Mr. Carroll W. Robinson, Director, 
Springfield Continuation School; Mr. Robert H. Rodgers, Chief, Division of Voca- 
tional Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School; Mr. George 
E. Hutcherson, New York State Department of Education. 


In the continuation school the state 
has extended the supervision over em- 
ployed youth beyond the regular full- 
time schools. Young workers face per- 
plexing problems of educational, social, 
vocational, avocational, and economic 
adjustment in which they need depend- 
able information and assistance. For- 
merly the public schools did not assume 
the responsibility for providing such 
service. The important fact about the 
continuation school is mot the compul- 
sory attendance of employed youth; the 
essential principle is the assumption by 
the state of a protectorate over and su- 
pervision of young people during the ad- 
justment period. It has become the 
duty of the state through the continua- 





1 See Editor’s note under heading of arti- 
cle on page 195 of this issue. 


tion schools continually to study their 
problems, their needs, their successes, 
and their failures, and to provide neces- 
Sary opportunities in order that proper 
adjustments may be facilitated. Many 
people have overlooked this fundamen- 
tal principle in their study of the initial 
endeavors of the continuation schools. 
Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the best use of four or eight 
hours per week, the essential fact is that 
from week to week the continuation 
school provides contact with all em- 
ployed children of school age. The real 
problem is to use this contact and time 
as effectively as possible. There may 
not be sufficient time to meet ai/ of the 
needs of these young people, but there 
is time for a study of their problems; 
for educational, social, and vocational 
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guidance; and for providing adequate 
information concerning the available re- 
sources of young people. If this job is 
well done, and a boy has, through the 
processes suggested in the remainder of 
this report, become convinced of his de- 
sire to do a certain kind of work, the 
four or eight hours of intensive instruc- 
tion become a point of organization for 
all the time, attention, and energy he 
brings to bear upon the fulfillment of 
that desire, and the vocational prepara- 
tory or vocational extension training 
becomes correspondingly effective. Sec- 
ondary schools are beginning to adapt 
their curriculum to the interests and 
needs of children; the continuation 
schools are making rapid progress in the 
study of the problems of the adjustment 
of employed youth. 

The continuation school, like the jun- 
ior high school, developed before much 
progress had been made in the voca- 
tional guidance movement or in the psy- 
chology of social and vocational adjust- 
ments. Both institutions exist very 
largely for guidance purposes and yet 
guidance was badly neglected in their 
early beginnings. But the measurement 
of individual differences and the tech- 
niques of guidance and of personnel 
service have now been developed beyond 
the experimental stage and should con- 
sequently receive the attention which 
they deserve in the organization and 
work of these schools. Here, more than 
elsewhere, there is grave danger that 
shops and subjects and jobs will be em- 
phasized rather than individuals, and 
that the personal relationship necessary 
for effective individual guidance and ad- 
justment will be left out of the program. 

In many schools of all kinds, from the 
elementary to the professional, educa- 
tors have been so busy conducting 
classes, assigning lessons, administering 
programs, supervising activities, etc., 


that they have forgotten to ask such 
questions as, “Who is this child? What 
is his mental, physical, educational, so- 
cial equipment? What are his special 
assets and liabilities? What are his in- 
terests and ambitions? Where is he 
going? What are his chances of suc- 
cess? What are his immediate needs? 
Will his present program take him to 
his destination?” These and many other 
questions should be definitely answered 
before a pupil is given a program in any 
school—and most of all in a continua- 
tion school. It must be remembered 
that the purpose of guidance is to place 
a reasonable measure of success within 
the reach of each individual through the 
best possible adjustment of the worker 
and his work both in education and in 
employment. 

The usual American continuation 
school has three types of classes—indus- 
trial, commercial, and homemaking, in 
which practical instruction is given dur- 
ing half the time and related subject in- 
struction is given during the other half. 
When the pupil is admitted, he is as- 
signed to the type of work and particu- 
lar class which he requests, and is later 
transferred to other classes whenever he 
expresses a desire for such transfer or 
his teacher feels that the pupil is un- 
fitted for the work he is doing. He con- 
tinues in the second class as long as he 
seems happy or until another malad- 
justment becomes apparent. There are 
many variations in practice, and at 
tempts to refine the procedure to ac- 
complish the aims of the continuation 
school. However, a comprehensive tech- 
nique has been worked out in only a few 
continuation schools. Yet, in the gen- 
eral guidance field much has been ac- 
complished, imperfect though it be, and 
the techniques developed must be ap- 
plied to the continuation school field. 

For convenience, the guidance func- 
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tions of the continuation school may be 
grouped under three main headings: 
(1) Personnel Records and Research; 
(2) Counseling: and Orientation. 
In so far as possible, all of these func- 
tions should be performed by the same 
person; the classification is merely for 
convenience and emphasis. 

I. Personnel Records and Research. 
If intelligent individualization is to be 
attempted, economy and efficiency de- 
mand adequate objective records de- 
signed to emphasize individual differ- 
ences and their implications. The diffi- 
culty with most records, however, is that 
no person is provided to study and use 
them. For this reason it is important 
that the record should be made, kept, 
and used by the person who is responsi- 
ble for the individual pupil. This im- 
plies the assignment of each entering 
pupil to an adviser, who should have 
continuous responsibility for the pupil 
while he is in the school and who can 
forward with the pupil to any other in- 
stitution whatever information may be 
of service to him. Under such condi- 
tions the clerical work involved in rec- 
ord keeping becomes a means of study- 
ing and knowing the pupil and is incen- 
tive to research. The adviser should 
secure all available information about 
the previous school record of the pupil, 
his home environment, his social and 
recreational activities, his special abili- 
ties, interests, ambitions, his personal 
assets and liabilities, his intelligence, 
educational achievements, employment 
experiences, and any other information 
that may be of assistance in the guid- 
ance and adjustment of the pupil. Such 
records are essential in every school, but 
especially in a continuation school. 


(3) 


Usually the press of numbers and the 
inadequacy of the faculty have resulted 
in the neglect of adequate personal rec- 
ords. 


It should be unnecessary to as- 
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sign a pupil to a try-out course without 
his complete records being available 
To accomplish such a program it wil 
be necessary to have the assistanc 
of physicians, psychological examiners 
teachers who have specialized in educa 
tional measurements, teachers skilled it 
placement, and home 
dinators. In the meantime, all may b 
lost if the load of the adviser is made so 
heavy as to become practically impossi 
ble of providing personal attention for 
the pupils in his care. The personne! 
records are not an end in themselves 
they must form the scientific basis of 
individual counseling, and must be used 





visitors or coor 


in research into the factors which con- 
dition the success of the pupil in school 
and in employment. A crowded sched- 
ule or an overload of pupils for the ad- 
viser makes research impossible and en- 
dangers the value of the counseling 
work. 

Il. Counseling. As in any other type 
of school, the pupil cannot gain in the 
full benefit of courses given, no matter 
how valuable they are in themselves, 
unless the courses chosen are adapted to 
the abilities of the individual and are 
chosen with reference to his present 
needs and his aims for the future. The 
pupil needs help at the strategic points 
in the school courses, he needs it peri- 
odically, and he needs it whenever a 
special problem arises. Somebody must 
always be available as a personal adviser 
(much as is the counselor-at-law) and 
special counselors must be available for 
specialized services. In the continuation 
school there would seem to be desirable 
three principal types of guidance serv- 
ice, to be rendered in large schools by 
different persons, but in small schools by 
the same person: 


1. The adviser—who is personally and 
continuously responsible for the 
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welfare of the individual from 
the time he enters the school un- 
til the time that he leaves it. 

The counselor—who periodically, 


bo 


or on call, renders special guid- 
ance testing, 
placement, and the like 

3. The coordinator—who ties up the 
work of the school and the work 
of the pupil with business and 
industry. 


service such as 


III. Orientation. All problems are 
not individual; many are common prob- 
lems which can be dealt with more 
effectively through social methods, group 
example, and social pressure. Educa- 
tion is largely social and must not be 
permitted to become entirely individual 
in the among 
pupils. Often all pupils need the same 
kind of general information. Sometimes 
they need to discuss common problems, 
in order to individual view- 
points. An adviser should regularly be 
scheduled to hold conferences with or to 
teach his own advisory groups. Finan- 
cially, these classes should be charged to 
instruction in related subject rather than 
to guidance. Such conferences should 
deal with occupational information, em- 
ployment problems, personal and social 
relations, personality qualities and han- 
dicaps, methods of finding employment, 
methods of earning promotions, ways 
of using leisure time, etc. 

Orientation should include brief try- 
out courses in school; tryout experiences 
in employment; visits to stores, shops, 
schools, libraries, and recreation cen- 
ters; lectures; radio, movies, and home 
reading. Such experiences should usu- 
ally be checked by discussions in the 
conference period in order to correct 
wrong conclusions and to emphasize the 
right ones. 


search for differences 


socialize 
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Organization 


In the foregoing there 
been indicated the various functions of 
guidance. The degree to 
function can be specialized and concen- 
trated in one person depends upon the 
size of the school and the staff 
but regardless of the number of teachers 
or pupils, the functions per- 
formed. Where there to per- 
form them, one person will have to do 


account nave 


which each 


available 


must be 
are few 
many or all. Even in a large school it 
is desirable that the same man, for in- 
stance, coordinator 
for the same pupils and at the same time 


act as adviser and 


teach shop or related subjects. In a 
small school he m 
of all the types 


Che distinction of posit 


15 have to act the role 


of counselor listed be- 
low ! 
important. It is important, however 
that the functions be 


performed by 


understood and be 


SummMarizing 


someone 


these functions as they would be car- 
ried on by a specialized staff 
1. Admission Counselor assigns pupil 


1 


to adviser: acts as liaison officer 


to the full-time school reates 
friendly atmosphere for the new 
pupil. 

2. Testing Counselor tests all enter- 
ing pupils; tests special problem 
cases; counsels all pupils on selec- 
tion of and changes in shops and 


subjects taken 
3. Placement Counselor places unem- 
ployed pupils and all those desiring 
changes of job 
4. Health Counselor counsels all those 
requiring medical attention 
Coordinator visits employers and 
parents to tie up school work with 


uv" 


occupation and home 

6. Adviser acts as the personal guard- 
ian for each pupil assigned to him 
and retains this pupil as his ¢ 
as long as the pupil is in continua- 


narge 





tion school. This person may be a 
teacher of shopwork, commercial 
work or any other subject. 

7. Teacher teaches shop or commercial 
work and occupational information 
with a view to discovering the ap- 
titudes and vocational desires of 
the pupils. 


Assuming the thirty-hour week for 
the continuation school teacher, the four 
hour week for the pupil, and no more 
than 100 pupils per week per teacher, 
the teacher would devote to 


Teaching (try-out, occupational 

information ) 
Advising (personal counseling) 5 hours 
Coordination 5 hours 


Thus in a school of any size, these 
phases of counseling may be charged to 
teaching service and constitute no addi- 
tional overhead. 

The tasks of admission, testing, place- 
ment, and health promotion should be 
performed by persons who are not re- 
sponsible for class instruction during 
periods when the counseling services are 
performed. It is difficult to set accurate 
pupil loads but, generally speaking, it 
may be said that one counselor serving 
thirty hours a week can each week take 
care of sixty pupils requiring that serv- 
ice. A smaller number of pupils will 
require a corresponding fraction of time. 
For instance, if, on the average, ten pu- 
pils are admitted each week, the admis- 
sion counselor will devote to admission 
one-sixth of thirty, or five hours to the 
work. If only thirty pupils require 
testing, the testing counselor will devote 
fifteen hours to the work. Where full- 
time service is not required in any capac- 
ity, several types of service will be com- 
bined. In many schools one counselor 
will have to perform all four types of 
service, and in very smal] schools will in 
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addition have to teach shop or related 
subjects. 


The Guidance Process 


1. First Placement. Usually before a 
boy or girl is admitted or may even 
obtain an employment certificate, the 
promise of a job must be obtained. The 
vast majority of children find their jobs 
through friends, relatives, newspapers, 
and signs, before they ever appear at the 
certificating office or at the continuation 
schoo!. The first job is likely to be 
juvenile in nature and the qualifications 
are confined to physique and obvious 
personality traits. The employer is im- 
pressed by healthy vitality and willing- 
ness.’ However, here is the first oppor- 
tunity for improvement. All the records 
of the elementary, vocational, junior or 
senior high school should be available 
when the first placement is made. More 
and more placements should be made 
through the school and fewer and fewer 
on the haphazard basis now so prevalent. 

2. Admission Counseling. The pupil 
who chooses to discontinue school at- 
tendance before high school graduation 
does so in the vast majority of instances 
because he is displeased with the school, 
which probably has been ill-adapted to 
his needs. (Economic pressure and mal 
adjustments at home are also factors.) 
The thought of “more school” is an un- 
pleasant one. He thinks he has had 
enough. The task of the admission 
counselor is (1) to get him to under- 
stand that the continuation school is a 
friendly school, that the one concern of 
the counselors and teachers is to help 
him in the very task which is worrying 
him, that of finding the type of work for 
which the pupil is best fitted, to assign 
him to the adviser best able to help 
him, and to suggest which of the try-out 
classes should be attended first. The 
first task is accomplished through the 
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friendly personality of the counselor, his 
skill in conducting an interview, his un- 
derstanding and love of children. The 
second task is accomplished through the 
use of all the full-time school records 
and the expressed desires of the pupil in 
response to well-directed questions. In 
discussions of counseling in continua- 
tion school much stress has been laid 
upon this first decision. In the opinion 
of this committee the first decision is of 
little importance in comparison with 
those which are made later. The virtue 
of continuation school guidance is that 
it makes contact with the pupil many 
times at brief intervals over a critical 
period when readjustments are frequent. 
The organization should be such as to 
render the making of these readjust- 
ments easy, more valid, whereas the 
entering pupil has no vocational back- 
ground against which to project the pic- 
ture of his future job. 

The admission counselor must be keen 
to detect all mentally or physically 
abnormal children and those who are in 
need of immediate social care. These 
he must refer at once to the appropriate 
counselor so that no time may be lost 
in seeking the necessary remedy. 

3. The Adviser. The term adviser is 
used to designate the teacher to whom 
the newly admitted pupil is assigned, 
who programs each pupil to the various 
instruction groups, and who is responsi- 
ble for his welfare in and out of school 
as long as the pupil is on the register. 
The adviser corresponds to the official 
or home-room teacher in high school, 
especially in such schools as program 
their official teachers in such a way that 
they retain the same pupils through sev- 
eral terms. The adviser is in loco pa- 
rentis to the pupil as long as he remains 
in continuation school. The counselor 
is the specialist who is consulted from 
time to time by both adviser and pupil 
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as problems arise and decisions must be 
made. The school program must pro- 
vide definite periods during which each 
adviser may hold individual conferences 
with the pupils in his care. 

Each pupil reports to his adviser at 
the beginning and end of each session. 
Additional time should be provided in 
the school program for an individual in- 
terview of each pupil with his adviser 
at least once in eight or ten weeks. The 
adviser need not be a specialist in test- 
ing or in placement or in any particular 
subject. Each teacher’s program should 
provide for a substantial share of his 
time in the performance of guidance 
functions as an educator so that he will 
find it worth while to specialize in guid- 
ance. Consequently every teacher in his 
capacity as an adviser should be one to 
whom pupils naturally go for advice and 
help, one who is interested in young 
people in a practical way, and one whose 
attitude is scientific and professional. 
He should know when and how to use 
the services of the specialist in testing, 
in placement, in health, or in mental hy- 
giene. Above all he must invite and 
hold the confidence of pupils as their 
friend and advocate. 

In order to obviate the danger that 
the adviser might lose contact with his 
charges, particularly in a very large 
school organization, the instructor should 
report daily to the adviser in some form, 
preferably by means of a progress chart, 
on the aptitudes and abilities revealed 
by each pupil. 

4. Coordination. The school program 
must also provide definite periods dur- 
ing which the adviser may visit his pu- 
pils’ employers and parents and any 
other persons or agencies where helpful 
assistance may be obtained. He should 
bring back reports embodying informa- 
tion most vital for guidance as well as 
for direct teaching purposes. Not only 
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should this be available for the coun- 
selors, but as special problems arise, 
counselors should assign to advisers 
visits for such specific purposes as the 
contact of the counselor with the advis- 
er’s pupils proves desirable. 

Another type of coordination, func- 
tional in nature, will be that of the coun- 
selors themselves. They will visit such 
agencies and individuals as will be able 
to assist the entire student body. These 
visits will be made to: 


concerns 
for 


industrial 
possibilities 


a. Business and 
to explore the 
placement and to obtain material 
for the teaching of occupations. 

b. Social agencies to establish cooper- 
ation in bringing about the social 
readjustment of pupils. 

c. Health agencies to establish coop- 
eration in bringing about the pro- 
motion of pupils’ physical welfare. 

d. Full-time schools from which the 
continuation school pupil body is 
recruited, to promote the continu- 
ity of the pupil’s education and so- 
cial adjustment. 

e. Other public and private agencies, 
to acquire and adapt the best- 
known educational and employ- 
ment procedures. 

5. Testing. In a_ well-organized 

school the record card of the entering 

continuation school pupil will have on 
it the results of some standardized tests. 

The continuation should give 

only such tests as are necessary to sup- 


school 


plement the record. The additional tests 
will usually be those which have a spe- 
cial application to occupations. There 
will be much difference of opinion as to 
which tests are essential for a complete 
record. It is here suggested that the re- 
sults of the following types of tests are 
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of considerable value in orienting pv- 
pils: 

a. General intelligence 

b. Fundamental arts—language 

number 

c. Mechanical ability 

d. Clerical ability 

e. Personality traits 


and 


6. Later Placements. As pointed « 
in the foregoing, the first placement 
while theoretically of great importanc: 
practically resolves itself in most cass 
to job finding. But as the continuatior 
school begins to discover aptitudes an 
to exercise its guidance influence, r 
placement on the basis of this informa 
tion is of extreme importance. As pu 
pils leave their first, second, or third jobs 
for various reasons, (dislike of charac 
ter of the work, too low pay, too long 
hours, undesirable surroundings, dis 
charge for incompetence, misbehavior 
or slackening of work) the school must 
attempt to place the pupil in a jol 
where he will be better adapted to th« 
situation and will be more likely to stay 
and advance. These pupils need specia 
counseling before they are actually dealt 
with in the placement office. Moreover 
as a group, they must be given appro 
priate instruction while they are waiting 
for jobs. This is the work of the en 
ployment counselor. 

The employment counselor also coun 
sels those who want to change their jobs 
but are retaining the old one until 
better can be found. She also makes 
contacts with all the welfare agencies 
so that any pupil requiring physical o1 
social care is referred directly to the ap- 
propriate agency and is then followed 
up. In extreme cases it is often dis- 
covered that failure to obtain employ 
ment has been due to physical defects 
At this point the work of the health 
counselor begins. 
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7. Health Counseling. Despite health 
examinations made in the full-time 
school and in connection with the issu- 
ance of employment certificates, experi- 
ence has proved that the vast majority 
of continuation school pupils are suffer- 
ing from remediable physical defects. 
Generally speaking, the continuation 
school should not directly attempt to 
remedy these defects, but it should first 
discover them through systematic ex- 
amination, and then, through reference 
to established health agencies and fol- 
low-up in school, bring about their elim- 
ination. Since many of the defects may 
develop as a result of occupational con- 
ditions, such treatment will be closely 
tied up with industrial safety and hy- 
giene. 


All the members of the committee ap- 
proved the above report. However, 
three of the members make the follow- 
ing comments. 


Mr. Robinson writes: 


“A major part of our work should 
be the collection of information about 
jobs. We should be building up 
throughout the country a library of 

It is my experience 
from contacts the and 
junior high counselors, that 
they know extremely little in a pre- 
cise and definite way about the exact 
nature of the different jobs. 

“T believe that the material which 
is common knowledge to Continuation 
School teachers should be put down in 
written form so that the work of the 
school would function better. It 


source material. 
with senior 


S¢ hool 


seems to me that the whole vocational 
guidance movement has not advanced 
as rapidly as it should have both in 
the regular schools and in the contin- 
uaton schools because it has been too 
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superficial. There has not been 


enough ground work in job analysis.” 


Mr. Hutcherson writes 


“Guidance counselor responsible for 
not more than 500 pupils whose duties 
may be: 

a. Receive all entering pupils there- 
by acting as liason officer to the full- 
time a friendly atmos- 
phere for the new pupil; determine 
through conference with entering pu- 
pil the immediate attention he should 
receive. (This might include refer- 
ence to psychological clinic for test- 
ing, health clinic for examination and 
recommendations. ) 

b. Assign pupil to and a 
group adviser in the light of interests 
and abilities brought out by confer- 
ence and record cards 


school: create 


classes 


c. Conduct classes for group coun- 
sel. 

d. Refer pupils to placement officer 
when necessary. 

e. Make all adjustments in pupils’ 
programs. 

f, g, h, etc. 

Placement and coordinator with 
duties as listed under 3 and 5. 

Adviser who should be responsible 
for not more than fifty pupils and who 
should be a classroom teacher. 

My thought is that the guidance 
counselor should be the person re- 
sponsible for the coordination of the 
resources of the school for the benefit 
and development of the pupil. I be- 
lieve your plan provides for too many 
counselors and consequent division of 
agencies dealing with pupil. It would 
seem desirable to me if there might 
be one person inside the school and 
another for outside contacts, at least, 
some person the pupil 
would recognize as the responsible 


one whom 
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person and to whom he would na- 


turally turn.” 
Miss Palmer comments: 


“I get the impression that the divid- 
ing line between guidance and instruc- 
tion is not clear-cut. I feel hesitant in 
saying this because the argument can 
easily be presented that most of our 
best guidance is given during instruc- 
tion. However, I think it is important 
that the teacher shoud be conscious of 
when he has planned his instruction so 
that it is chiefly for guidance and when 
it is to impart a technique or give re- 
lated occupational information. Again 
let me say that I am perfectly sure that 
all of these things can go on at the same 
time, but that we who are interested 
that guidance shall be done well, should 
make the point clear-cut enough so that 
when a teacher does a poor piece of 
teaching he cannot comfort himself with 
the thought, ‘no doubt it was good for 
guidance anyway.’ 

“Also I question in the plan of or- 
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ganization the advisability of ‘charging 
to teacher service’ the five hours 
counseling which is in the program. | 
am sure that this has to be done in some 
communities but I think we should work 
toward making it a clear-cut use of fin- 
ance as well as a clear-cut point in the 
mind of the teacher. 

“T also take issue with the statement 
concerning organization,—that the first 
position is of little importance. I think 
the child gets a certain mental set from 
that first job and that it really is oi 
great importance. The reason that the 
turnover among minors is so heavy is 
no doubt, due to their feeling that the 
first four or five jobs are of little im- 
portance. I think that a dangerous 
statement to make. 

“Lastly, I take issue with the phrase, 
‘discover aptitudes’ in the section on or- 
ganization. I seriously question wheth- 
er it has ever been shown that any one 
has a native aptitude for any vocation 
I should rather say the continuation 
school develops skills or interests, rather 
than to say that it discovers aptitudes.’ 


GUIDANCE IN THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


Special report* prepared by the following committee: Mr. Archibald Taylor, 
Placement Office, Boston Public Schools, Chairman; Miss Alice L. Weeks of Provi- 
dence; Mr. J. D. Stark of Pittsburgh; Miss Mary Stone of Chicago. 


Vocational and educational guidance 
constitute an essential part of the mod- 
ern educational program. These forms 
of guidance are inseparable from the 
educational process under present-day 
industrial and social conditions. The 
purpose of the modern school is to facili- 
tate the adjustment of the individual 
to society (without in the least imply- 
ing that present institutions are static). 
In order to assist in the adjustment of 
the individual it is necessary to know 


1 See Editor’s note under heading of arti- 
cle on page 195 of this issue. 


the individual, and to that end the 
school has organized departments of 
tests and measurements and has adopted 
various methods of individual instruc- 
tion. The most characteristic feature of 
educational research of recent years has 
been the revelation of individual differ- 
ences made through the use of intelli- 
gence tests, other standardized tests of 
achievement and aptitude, by the study 
of age-grade tables, acceleration and re- 
tardation charts, causes of failure and 
elimination, social case studies of home 
conditions, and numerous comprehen- 
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sive school surveys. It has thus been 
made possible for the first time in the 
history of education to make a scientific 
approach to the problems of education. 
The new educational literature differs 
from the old in the substitution of the 
scientific spirit for authoritative opinion 
and in the recognition of the needs of 
the individual pupil as the central ob- 
jective in education. The problem of 
the modern school is to understand each 
individual pupil in its charge and to 
provide the type of education that will 
be of most benefit to him. 

But it is not sufficient to provide the 
type of education that will most benefit 
each pupil, if through ignorance or mis- 
guidance he takes some other type or 
even chooses not to take any as soon as 
the compulsory age limit is passed. It 
is an essential corollary to the organiza- 
tion of education on the theory of in- 
dividual differences that there must be 
some provision for the wise guidance 
of all pupils in their educational choices 
and adjustments. “The Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation holds that vocational guidance is 
an essential function of the secondary 
school. Unless plans for such guidance 
are thoroughly incorporated and con- 
tinuously exercised, the efforts of the 
school in behalf of the youth in its 
charge will be largely misdirected.” 
When the educational road provided by 
the secondary school led only to college, 
there was less need of guidance. Those 
who did not intend to go to college or 
who did not have the requisite ability 
soon dropped out and entered upon 
some other road to vocational prepara- 
tion. But today the secondary school 
is a road with many forks, and the trav- 
eler must be taught to read the sign- 
posts and to select the destination that 
will be most satisfactory to society and 
to himself. 


Another effect of our increased un- 
derstanding of individual differences has 
been to modify our conception of equal 
opportunity for all as far as education 
is concerned. The opportunity for all 
to take the same education is not equal 
opportunity at all. Equality is obtained 
only by such educational practices as 
aim “to make the most of each accord- 
ing to his abilities and opportunities. 
The realization of this ideal can be se- 
cured only by providing an adequate 
program of guidance, with trained ad- 
visers to counsel with the pupil. This 
guidance program must be conceived of 
as a continuous process throughout the 
school career and as culminating in the 
guidance activities of the placement 
office. 

Phe school today renders many serv- 
ices to the children in its charge in addi- 
tion to the essentials of elementary and 
secondary education. It provides medi- 
cal and dental inspection for the purpose 
of preventing, as far as possible, phy- 
sical handicaps due to remediable de- 
fects. 
the deaf, the blind, and the crippled in 
order that they may be made self-sup 
It provides 


It provides special schools for 


porting members of society 
special classes for the mentally handi- 
capped to help them to find their one 
talent and put it to use. It provides a 
great variety of vocational 
prepare those who must leave school at 
the end of the secondary period to enter 
the ranks of producers with at least an 
initial degree of skill. Vocational guid- 
ance is likewise a service which educa 
tion seeks to provide for the child, but 
it is the unifying, articulating service. 
Through it the child is enabled to avail 
himself of the type of educational serv- 
ice that will be of most benefit to him 
and will make him a more useful mem- 
ber of society. 

Since placement is an essential step 


( lasses to 
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in vocational guidance, then it too must 
definite part of the educational 
process. “Vocational guidance,” accord- 
ing to the definition of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, “is the 
giving of information and advice, and 
the directing of experience with regard 
an occupation, preparing 


be a 


to choosing 
for it, entering it, and progressing in tt.’ 
It appears, then, that vocational guid- 
ance does not end with the choice of a 
vocation, nor even with the completion 
of the preparation for it. It must in- 
clude such guidance services as will as- 
sist the pupil to make the right start in 
his occupational life and to make such 
adjustments as are necessary to prog- 
ress in his chosen vocation. This does 
not mean merely finding a job for him. 
Placement is itself a guidance process 
or it cannot be justified in the guidance 
program. As a matter of fact, every 
form of guidance that is given anywhere 
is given in the placement office; educa- 
tional, vocational, moral, social, recrea- 
tional, etc. 

Inglis definitely recognized the voca- 
tional aim in secondary education. He 
based his analysis of the fundamental 
aims of secondary education upon the 
activities which require the participa- 
tion of the individual. He set forth the 
three fundamental aims as follows: 


1. The preparation of the individual 
as a prospective citizen and co- 
operating member of society; 

2. The preparation of the individual 
as a prospective worker and pro- 
ducer; 

3. The preparation of the individual 
for those activities which, while 
primarily involving individual ac- 
tion, the utilization of leisure, and 
the development of personality, are 
of great importance to society. 


Vocational guidance is primarily con- 
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that he may at the same time make t 
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those dependent upon him of whic! 

is capable. 

But a man’s vocation is not only 
means by which he mak’ s his livelihood 
it is also the most significant factor 
the development of his own personality 
Is a man industrious? The answer de 
pends upon how he applies himself 
the routine of his daily work. Is 
honest? We inquire how he meets 
business obligations. Is he dependable 
We want to know if he has a reputatior 
among his business associates of fu 
filling all agreements. His industry and 
honesty and dependability may also be 
measured in his neighborhood and lodg 
and church relationships, but the most 
significant estimate of his character and 
personality is that passed upon him in 
the performance of his vocational serv- 
ice. Most men devote more of their 
lives, whether measured in terms of time 
or of energy, to the work by which they 
make their living and contribute to the 
support and progress of society than to 
any other activity or to all others com- 
bined. From the standpoint of mental 
health and the integration of personality 
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it is essential for each person to choose 
an occupation for which he is fitted by 
reason of natural abilities, acquired in- 
terests, and formal training, and to 
which he can devote his life with satis- 
faction. Having made that choice it is 
equally important that he actually enter 
upon that occupation. 

The function of the placement office 
is to assist the individual to “enter 
upon” and to “make progress in” the 
occupation of his choice. The discharge 
of this function may be satisfactorily 
performed without actually finding a 
specific job for the individual. In gen- 
eral, however, the placement office is 
obliged to assist the applicant to se- 
cure a job, and for that reason it has 
come to be regarded by many as a job- 
finding or employment office. It has in 
some cases been the fault of the voca- 
tional guidance authorities themselves 
that an overemphasis has been placed 
upon finding of jobs, with the result- 
ing overshadowing of the guidance ac- 
tivities. Even in the most favorable 
Situations it requires great caution 
and diligence to make the placement 
service known to pupils and employ- 
ers without exaggerating its place in 
the whole scheme of guidance. Place- 
ment is not a process independent of the 
educational program, but an integral 
part of it, the concluding step of the 
vocational guidance activities. Of what 
avail is it to provide occupational in- 
formation and group and _ individual 
counseling for the purpose of assisting 
young people to make wise vocational 
choices and to make the educational 
choices necessary to efficient vocational 
preparation, if then they are unable to 
enter upon the vocation for which they 
have made preparation? It must be 
obvious that the young person making 
his debut into the occupational world 
is no better able to go it alone in enter- 


ing upon his vocation than he was in 
making his choice of vocation. Nor will 
| authentic 


he be able to secure any mort 


or less biased assistance from home and 


friends in the latter case than in the 
former. 
There was at one time a formidable 


gap between the highest grade of the 
grammar school and the first year of the 
high school. The junior high school rep 
resents, among other things, an attempt 
to bridge this gap But if the gap be- 
tween two educational 
merited 

how can educators fail to recognize the 
far wider gap that exists between school 
and employment? Then the 
comes out from the sheltered life of the 


institutions has 


serious attempts at bridging, 


youth 


schoolroom and enters upon the strange 


and baffling mystery of the world of 
jobs. He gets lots of advice from friends 
and relatives, but it is prejudiced, short 


sighted, conflicting. Where can he turn 
for advice and help that will be authori 
tative, unbiased, sympathetic? 

The school is the 
able to provide this much needed em- 
ployment supervision. In the first 
it is in a position to have more intimate 
knowledge of the pupils when they first 
leave school to go to work. Any other 
organization would have to come to the 
the valuable information 
furnish. In 


social agency best 


place 


school to get 
which the 
the second place, the school has a repu- 
tation for impartiality with pupils and 
employers. It is not suspected of ul- 
terior motives in the advice offered or 
the service rendered. In the third place 
the pupils pass very naturally from at- 
tendance at school to cooperation with 
another department of the school sys- 
tem with which they have already come 
in contact through the counselor and 
the class in occupations. 
Separate and apart 
consideration, probably thx 
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tion of placement is to establish a 
medium between schools and business 
which is unprejudiced as far as is possi- 
ble. It is an agency for the introduc- 
tion of each to the other; to transfer 
the knowledge of the needs of each to 
the other; to assist in curricular ad- 
justment to community needs and in 
every way by cooperative effort to at- 
tain a more practical harmonizing of 
business with education. 

It has been said that the placement 
service is the sales organization of the 
schools. President Lowell, of Harvard, 
writing in THE NaTION’s BusINEss, 
said: “I am a manufacturer, as my for- 
bears were. My forbears made cotton 
goods. The concern I work for has a 
different kind of product, but it is an old 
and well-established concern. ... We 
produce men. . . . It is a curious prod- 
uct. It is one you cannot standardize. 
Nevertheless there are different grades 
in the goods we produce and one of the 
difficulties we find in marketing our 
product is that business men are very 
likely to prefer our second-class goods 
and then complain that they are not 
first-rate.” The more efficiently the vo- 
cational guidance program functions in 
a school, the more definitely are the pu- 
pils coming from that school inclined 
toward the types of occupation for 
which they are naturally fitted. Their 
individual happiness and personal de- 
velopment require the opportunity to 
do the kind of work that they have 
chosen as a result of expert guidance. 
It is inevitable that many will fail to 
take the final step if the supporting 
hand of the vocational counselor is with- 
drawn at this critical stage. 

No charge of paternalism can hold 
against a program of vocational guid- 
ance culminating in placement and em- 
ployment supervision. It is not taking 
over any agency already existing for the 
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same purpose. It is not control, but 
only guidance. The decision must al- 
ways be made by the individual con- 
cerned. It is that part of the educa- 
tional process which assists the pupil to 
make an intelligent choice of his voca- 
tion, to prepare as thoroughly as possi- 
ble for it, and then to take the initia] 
steps toward that measure of success 
which talents and character may de- 
serve. There is no curtailing of individ- 
ual initiative, but rather the wise cou 
selor may do much to stimulate 
whereas the unfriendly conditions 
business and industry might tend to 
choke it out. No one is compelled to 
accept the services of the placement 
office. Everyone is free to make his en- 
trance upon work in his own fashion 
Those who do consult the placement 
office are advised how they may make 
use of their own resources in seeking a 
job or in earning advancement. The ul- 
timate goal of all guidance is the de- 
velopment of the capacity to guide one’s 
self. 


The Work of the Placement Office 


The placement office is the school’s 
point of contact with the young people 
making the transition from school life to 
employment and confronting the prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment. It deals 
with the age group ranging from the 
minimum age for the issuance of work 
permits to the age of legal majority, or 
approximately fourteen to twenty-one 
years. The work of the placement office 
may be outlined under the following 
three headings: 


I. Personnel Records and Research. 
These should include 
1. Records of achievement, intelli- 
gence, health, personality, home 
conditions, aptitudes, and han- 
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dicaps, work experience, voca- 
tional interests, plans, etc. 
Testing service in special cases; 
psychological, educational, apti- 
tudes, etc., with a specialist for 
interpretation. 

Records of available jobs, suc- 
cess of previous workers for firm, 
work to be done, wages, training 
required and offered, promo- 
tional policy, etc. 

Follow-up records of individuals 
placed and surveys of various 
groups. 

Current records of placement 
work and related activities. 
This should include 
Friendly, helpful, individual 
contacts with all who leave 
school by graduation or other- 
wise. 

Advice about education in gen- 
eral day and evening schools, or 
in continuation or vocational 
schools. 

Advice about steps in choosing 
an occupation. 

Advice about specific jobs, and 
how to apply for a job. 

Advice about how to look for a 
job; permanent, temporary and 
part time work. 

Advice about growth in service, 
earning promotion, changing 
jobs. 

Avocational advice and leisure 
time program. 

This function in- 


cludes 


Re 


2. 


Information about the functions 
of the placement office to pupils, 
parents, teachers, social work- 
ers, employers, (largely through 
circulars, notices, lectures to pu- 
pils still in school, pictures, cir- 
cular letters, and the radio). 

Information about educational 


opportunities, vocational train- 
ing, occupational opportunities 

3. Reports on results of follow-up 
studies, educational needs, etc., 
to schools and social agencies. 

4. Cooperation with both public 
and private agencies in the com- 
munity engaged in educational 
or social work. 


The Organization of the Placement 
Office 


No single form of organization of the 
placement office is suitable for all com- 
munities; local conditions must govern 
many of the details of organization. It 
is essential in every case, however, that 
the placement office be a branch of the 
vocational guidance department The 
plan of organization should give recog- 
nition to the principle that the place- 
ment office is primarily for counseling 
and secondarily for placement. The 
functional relations of the guidance 
office should be such as to reenforce the 
guidance purpose. All placement work 
in the school system should be closely 
coordinated. An advisory committee 
can be of assistance in creating a more 
adequate understanding of the work of 
the placement office and a more gener- 
ous cooperation on the part of employ- 
ers. 

The placement office may be organ- 
ized as follows: 


I. A central placement office with the 
following functions: 

1. To make contacts with employ- 
ers. At least half of the time 
of the placement counselor 
should be free from office routine 
for outside calis on employers. 

2. To receive calls from employers 
whenever vacancies occur. 

3. To refer applicants to employ- 
ers. 








IT. 


4. To follow up all placements 
within a short period and again 
at a longer interval. 

To keep records of all appli- 

cants for placement. 

6. To direct and standardize the 
work of the advisers in the in- 
dividual schools in follow-up 
surveys unless the surveys are 
made by the central office staff. 


uw 


In some communities the conduct 

of placement may be on a decen- 
tralized basis. If the community 
is a small one, the placement office 
may be located in the senior high 
school, but it should be a central 
office in that it cooperates, on the 
one hand, with all schools which 
pupils who want jobs attend and, 
on the other hand, with the em- 
ployers of the community. There 
is a “contact person” in each 
school; in the high schools, prefer- 
ably the chairman of the advisers, 
to whom calls from the employers 
may be referred by the central 
placement office. The procedure 
will then be for this person to 
select the applicant or applicants 
and to send them to the central 
placement office for an interview 
about the position. 

The number of placement coun- 
selors may vary in proportion to 
(1) the amount of individual coun- 
seling done in the schools, (2) the 
percentage of pupils who continue 
their education beyond the high 
school, (3) the diversity of indus- 
tries in the particular community. 
The following are given as tenta- 
tive suggestions: 


1. For cities having a population 
of 100,000 or under,—a place- 
ment counselor with the maxi- 
mum salary of a teacher in the 
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senior high school and 
time clerk. 

2. For cities having a population 
of 100,000-200,000—a _place- 
ment officer and a_ full-time 
clerk. 

3. For cities having a population 
of 200,000-400,000,—a director 
of placement, an assistant, and 
a full-time clerk. 

4. In cities of more than 400.0% 
special conditions will determing 
the organization needed. 


III. In some cities a more centralized 


plan of placement will be preferred 
In this plan the applicants come 
directly to the placement 
without an intervening contact 
with the school. The office must 
have in its filing system the school 
personnel records of all high school 
graduates and must obtain such 
records of drop-outs. The number 
of counselors required under this 
plan will be governed by the same 
factors mentioned above. A close 
contact with the schools can be 
provided by having the placement 
counselors assigned as part-time 
advisers in the schools. 


office 


IV. The organization of placement 


should be an integral part of the 

guidance organization. It is closely 

related, however, to other depart- 
ments which deal with problems of 
child welfare, such as 

1. Research and measurement, 
which also deal with problems 
of pupil adjustment. 

2. Attendance, census, certificat- 
ing, discipline, and home visit- 
ing, which deal with pupil ad- 
justment, employment certifi- 
cates, home contacts, and fol- 
low-up. 


These two functions, com- 
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bined with placement and the 
supervision of educational and 
vocational guidance, may be un- 
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der the direction of an assistant 
superintendent who would co- 
ordinate these three functions. 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


AND THE ORGANIZATION REOUIRED FOR 
EFFECTIVE SERVICE 
Special report prepared by the following committe: 
John M. Brewer, Fred C. Smith, Richard D. Allen 


In this report the term ‘Vocational 
Schools” is used to include all socialized 
vocational curriculums trade 
school of secondary grades to the grad- 
uate professional schools. 

Vocational education, with the possi- 
ble exception of the commercial curricu- 
lum, is far more expensive than general 
education. Shop and laboratory equip- 
ment is very costly, salaries of teachers 
are often correspondingly higher than 
those of academic teachers, and classes 
are usually only half or a third the size 
of academic classes. The most impor- 
tant items in figuring school costs are 
salary and size of class. Moreover the 
costs in all schools are usually based 
upon the number of pupils belonging, or 
upon average attendance. Such figures 
in vocational schools usually include 
many temporary members who will not 
graduate. In any manufacturing enter- 
prise, on the contrary, the unit cost of 
production is based upon the number of 
units of the finished product; unfinished 
or waste products do not count, and 
furthermore, the only way in which a 
business can be successful is by market- 
ing as much of its finished product as 
possible. The raw material in schools 
(the pupils) is not purchased; if it were 
there would doubtless be less waste. The 
denominator in figuring pupil costs 
should not be the number of pupils en- 


from the 


1 See Editor’s note under heading of arti- 


cle on page 195 of this issue 





rolled or in attendance, but the number 
that are actually graduated annually, or 
that complete the units undertaken. 
Any other plan puts a premium upon 
swelling the enrollment with temporary 
students, at a waste both to the student 
and the school. 

With modern instruments and meth- 
ods of measurement, vocational schools 
should be able to select pupils more 
carefully and to greatly reduce elimina- 
tion during training. Employers com- 
plain of wastes caused by labor turn- 
over, with the consequent spoiled work 
and the expense of training new work- 
ers, but there are similar wastes in voca- 
tional education that have not received 
the attention they deserve. The fact 
that the loss is shared jointly by three 
parties,—the school system, the Federal 
and State authorities, and the family of 
the pupil,—is doubtless the reason why 
they have often been overlooked. Many 
vocational education projects are past 
the experimental stage, and it is time to 
demand a more careful accounting con- 
cerning pupil turnover and costs that 
are dependent upon the proper adjust- 
ment of the individual to his work. It 
is constructive criticism that vocational 
schools need; not destructive. 

Common henesty demands that pupils 
entering vocational curriculums shall 
know the important facts concerning the 
courses which they have chosen. Many 
of these pupils are remaining in school 
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solely on account of the advantages that 
are held out by the catalog, prospectus, 
or reputation of the school. If, as an 
investigation of one school showed, only 
one of seven who enter remains to grad- 
uate, prospective pupils should know it; 
and if only one in seven who graduate 
remains at work for which he has been 
trained, that fact should also be known. 
Better records in these respects consti- 
tute the best possible advertisement and 
justification for a school. A rigid sys- 
tem of pupil accounting would soon do 
away with the feeling that “keeping 
children busy” is educating them. 
School costs must be judged by their 
total finished product and by the pro- 
portion of those who enter that com- 
plete the units undertaken, remain to 
graduate, and continue in the occupation 
for which they are trained. The mone- 
tary loss of parents while children are 
attending vocational schools should be 
figured by the probable weekly earning 
power of the child multiplied by the 
number of weeks that the pupil remains 
in school. If the employer did not have 
to pay for the boys’ earning power, he 
might not worry any more than the 
school does at present about such turn- 
over. The time of a child over fifteen 
or sixteen is valuable and must be con- 
sidered. The only remedy is scientific 
individual guidance as well as individual 
training. 

The Federal and state governments 
usually depend upon the community to 
care for matters of internal administra- 
tion; such as the selection of candidates 
for training, the follow-up of graduates, 
and the prevention of unnecessary turn- 
over. If the size of classes is normal, 
the equipment satisfactory, the teacher 
properly qualified, and the curriculum 
well organized, little more can be ex- 
pected from state and national supervi- 


which 


meet thes 
standards are eligible for Federal and 


sion. The schools 
state aid. However, under such condi 
tions a school that never graduated 
pupil might possibly receive Federal aid 
or a school which could not plac: 
graduates might also receive the sui 
sidy. The local community pays for the 
administration and supervision of such 
schools and is consequently expected to 
be responsible for matters of internal 
regulation, such as pupil accounting. A 
similar criticism might be made of many 
secondary schools and colleges. Ade- 
quate provision for guidance and follow- 
up should be required by state and Fed- 
eral authorities. It is the most sensi- 
ble measure for improving the condi- 
tions mentioned. 

The very fact that part of the cost is 
paid by subsidy makes each separate 
community less interested in the wastes 
involved than in securing the continu- 
ance of outside aid. This is an entirely 
natural situation, since there might be 
danger that a rigid pupil accounting 
system would “kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg.” This is equally true 
of privately endowed educational insti- 
tutions which often “sell” the idea/s and 
aims of the institutions rather than an 
accurate report of their services. Per- 
haps such a stage of development is 
necessary in the inception of every en- 
terprise, but as soon as possible a sound 
business method should be reached, 
based upon accurate pupil accounting 
and upon cost reports that mean some- 
thing in service to the pupil. 

In order to face this situation square- 
ly, an educational institution offering 
vocational training courses, of whatever 
academic grade, should maintain an ade- 
quate guidance organization. The func- 
tions of such an organization are three- 
fold: (1) Personnel records and re- 
search, upon which must depend any 
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worthwhile guidance service. (2) Coun- 
seling, or individual advisement and ad- 
justment. (3) Orientation, or group 
guidance, which should grow out of the 
ommon needs discovered in counseling. 


I. Personnel Records and Research. 


Under the head of personnel records 
und research would be included studies 
of the factors which condition the suc- 
cess of the individual in the school and 
in the vocation; it is the study of the 
individual differences of pupils as they 
affect their fitness for a specifi 
tional objective. Such _ records 
studies should include 


voca- 
and 


1. An inventory of the educational 

equipment of each individual as 

far as possible in terms of ob- 

jective measurements. 

An inventory of his mental, phy- 

sical, and social equipment. 

3. A record of all available voca- 
tional tests of special abilities. 

4. The pupil’s educational record 

with special regard to interests, 

special abilities or disabilities, 

tryouts, employment, and extra- 

curricular experiences. 

Personal and family history. 

6. An adequate progress record for 
the school. 


bh 


At 


II. Counseling. 


Under the head of counseling are 
included problems that must be dealt 
with in personal interviews of the coun- 
selor with the pupil, with his parent, 
his teachers, and his employers. Such 
interviews would be concerned with 


1. Entering or leaving the school. 

2. Securing necessary personal in- 
formation about the pupil. 

3. Choice of special curriculum. 

4. Part-time employment and co- 
ordination. 


Ww 


Supplementary educational op- 

portunities. 

6. Problems of personal and social 

adjustment. 

Problems of attendance, disci- 

pline, health, appearance, ac- 

tivities, avocations. 

8. Placement either part-time or 
after graduation. 

9. Follow-up of graduates and of 

drop-outs. A_ follow-up pro- 

gram leads to many readjust- 

ments. 


~ 


Orientation would be 


III. Under 


classified such group activities as 


1. Weekly group conferences con- 
cerning personal and social rela- 
tions, job wisdom, occupational 
problems. 
Movies, lectures, trips to plants, 
trips to libraries, talks on vari 
ous subjects by members of the 
class. 
3. Study of related occupations 
and educational opportunities 
4. Catalog, leaflets, announce- 
ments, letters. 


NR 


IV. Organization for Guidance. 


In colleges and professional schools 
many of these functions are performed 
by a personnel director. In other schools 
they fall to the lot of the principal or 
the dean. In some vocational schools 
counselors are employed, but only in a 
few of them has the counselor been 
made responsible for the entire task. 
Naturally he will require the coopera- 
tion of teachers in special fields, but 
there must be definite responsibility. 
The office records of the school usually 
show only the credits which the pupil 
has earned; most of the essential objec- 
tive data concerning the individual dif- 
ferences, upon which the best counsel- 
ing must depend, are sadly lacking. 
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Usually the pupil load of the counselor 
is so heavy that a pupil must become a 
serious problem before he receives much 
individual attention. In other words, 
the counselor becomes a specialized as- 
sistant to a busy principal who is trying 
to combine the traditional guidance 
functions of the principal of a small 
school with the complex and urgent 
problems of supervision and adminis- 
tration in a large school. In vocational 
schools as in general education, guid- 
ance functions do not mix with adminis- 
tration and supervision. They are sure 
to be neglected and crowded out. Care 
must be taken that the counselor does 
not become the unofficial principal of 
the school and thus lose his guidance 
usefulness. 

Conditions in different schools and 
cities vary so widely that it is difficult 
even to suggest tentative standards. 
One need is certain: Much more time 
per pupil should be given to tests of 
special abilities, to a consideration of 
special interests and achievements, and 
to employment experiences and prob- 
lems. We must “learn” the pupil before 
we attempt to teach him. It would 
seem a fair load to allow two hours per 
day for personnel records and studies, 
two hours for counseling, and two hours 
for orientation or group guidance. In 
this latter activity the case-conference 
method is strongly recommended in 
dealing with problems of personal and 
social relations. Besides these functions, 
testing and case studies should more 
than fill the time of a counselor who 
possesses initiative and training in meth- 
ods of research. Such a program would 
equal twenty-five teaching hours per 
week, which would constitute a heavy 
schedule. The pupil load should not ex- 
ceed 150 to 200 pupils. About three- 


fifths of the salary would be charged 
personnel and counseling, and two-fift 
to orientation, which would be classifi 
as instruction since the adviser meets 
pupils in class groups. 

At a salary of $2500, $1000 would 
charged to imstruction (group guid 
ance), and $1,500 or about $10 pe 
pupil, to guidance. The per pupil 
in most vocational schools is so high 
that the cost of guidance appears almost 
insignificant, especially in view of the 
greater efficiency that is possible throug! 
a better knowledge and processing 
the human material. In graduate schools 
the per pupil costs are much higher and 
the possible savings are greater in pr 
portion. 

When several advisers are required 
the organization of a department is usu- 
ally advisable. The inclusion of an 
orientation program, which is essentially 
class instruction and charged to related 
academic work, should reduce the ad 
viser’s pupil load and increase the num 
ber of advisers. Above ail the adviser’s 
program should not be too highly spe- 
cialized. The more all-round it is the 
more it becomes a self-training device 
that will surely improve the quality 
service. 





The Third National Conference of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics will be held February 24-26 
1930, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, at Atlantic City 
New Jersey. The headquarters for th 
conference will be at the Hotel Chelsea 
with registration in the hotel lobby from 
8 a. m. to 2 p. m. on Monday, the 24th 
The conference theme will be: “Re 
search is Basic to the Best Kind 
Home Economics for Every Child.” 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS (GRADES 1-6) AND THE ORGANIZATION 
NECESSARY FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Report prepared by special committee,’ Harris C. Allen, 


Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, Niagara Falls, \ 


The result of a recent questionnaire 
on guidance in the elementary schools 
of the United States indicated that ap- 
parently few cities had undertaken the 
task and little had been accomplished. 
Such a report, however, may be very 
misleading. Every progressive school 
system is now and has long been per- 
forming many guidance functions rather 
effectively. The difficulty has been that 
they have not been called guidance and 
were consequently not recognized in 
their real purpose. Often, however, 
these functions have not been coordi- 
nated effectively. It is the purpose of 
this report to define the guidance func- 
tions or services of the elementary 
schools, and to suggest a reorganization 
to insure the effective coordination of 
all guidance functions so that each child 
may receive the individual attention to 
which he is entitled without the neces- 
sity of becoming a “problem pupil.” 

General recognition of the need for 
guidance has grown out of the study of 
the problems of individual differences 
and needs. Only by such study is it 
possible to provide true equality of op- 
portunity for all of the children of the 
nation. Only by individual adjustment 
of each child to his school task can “a 
reasonable measure of success be put 
within the possible reach of each child.” 
Such success is a necessary element of 
true education, since “‘the best education 
is in fact a well-planned series of suc- 


1 See Editor’s note under heading of arti- 


cle on page 195 of this issu 
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cesses, and the worst education is a dis 
ordered series of failures.’ Psycho 
logical tests indicate that slow children 
do better in proportion to their abilities 
than bright children. Most children fail 
because ignorant adults set them t 
work at tasks which for them are im- 
possible. 

Given a handicapped child 
capped physically, 
cially, or mentally;—assign him a task 
that is impossible for him; permit him 
to fail in spite of 
ward him by the reproaches of his par 
ents, the scoldings of his teachers, the 


0 


handi- 
educationally, so 


his best efforts: re- 


ridicule of his fellows, and the humilia 
tion of having to repeat his grade in the 
company of younger and brighter chil 
dren;—do this repeatedly, and the re- 
sult will be (1) a “bad” boy, a disci- 
plinary case in school, at home, and in 
the community, (2) a truant who tries 
to escape an unbearable mental torture, 
and (3) eventually an adult who feels 
that “everyman’s hand is against him 

The unadjusted child frequently be- 
comes an unadjusted adult. Perhaps 
this is why most cases of discipline and 
of truancy are found among the 25% 
to 30% of the boys who are seriously 
retarded in the public schools. It may 
also account for an equally high pro- 
portion of young male inmates of a cer- 
tain prison, 90% of whom were found 
to have left school below the sixth grade, 
having become retarded more than two 
years. It is impossible to prove a causal 
relation between these situations, but 
beyond doubt school often harms as 
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much as it helps the seriously retarded 
child. 

Research has indicated that many of 
the assets as well as the liabilities, which 
frequently determine the success or fail- 
ure of children in the secondary schools, 
are acquired in the first six or eight 
years of school life. Guidance cannot 
be begun arbitrarily in the junior high 
schools; it has already been going on in 
the elementary schools whether school 
officials have so planned it or not. The 
bright but poor child who has been ac- 
celerated two years in the elementary 
school will graduate from the junior high 
school at thirteen years of age, and in 
many states will graduate from the sen- 
ior high school before he can be legally 
employed. The child who has been re- 
tarded two years in the elementary 
school usually reaches the age of legal 
employment before he gets to the junior 
high school, and in states where the 
compulsory attendance age is sixteen, he 
leaves the eighth grade without complet- 
ing his course. Such is the result of 
merely the “time” factor both as an as- 
set and as a liability. In the same way 
the failure to master tool subjects often 
results in subject handicaps in number, 


in reading, and in spelling, which seri- 


ously condition success in the secondary 
school and the college, where the neg- 
lected remedial instruction is usually not 
provided. Similar neglect in the forma- 
tion of health habits, in the correction 
of physical and social handicaps, and in 
the early development of natural inter- 
ests and talents, often has an important 
effect upon the educational, vocational, 
and social adjustment of secondary 
school pupils. Such matters are so im- 
portant that they must not be left to 
chance. The needs of the individual 
must not be overlooked in the “mass 
education” or the “factory methods” of 
our large elementary schools. There 





must be definite personal responsibilit 
for individual adjustment and guidance. 

The casual answer to the problem is 
that this is the responsibility of every 
teacher. But “everybody’s business is 


nobody’s business.” Moreover the 
teacher’s responsibility for any individ- 
ual child in most city school systems 
lasts only for five months, after which 
he is passed on to another teacher for 
another five months. There is little or 
no articulation or continuity to the proc- 
ess and certainly there can be little or 
no personal responsibility. Sometimes, 
in departmentalized platoon and sec- 
ondary schools, a pupil has a different 
teacher each period of the day. In such 
a system it is possible for a pupil to 
have from 70 to 230 teachers during his 
public school career, and none of them 
need have any definite responsibility for 
more than her own subject during a 
particular term. The mathematics 
teacher thinks that the boy is dull, the 
science teacher thinks he is bright, the 
English teacher says he is colorless, the 
drawing teacher says he has talent, the 
music teacher considers him a young 
criminal. Then there are the athletic 
coach, the home-room teacher, and the 
parent clamoring to be heard. Who is 
to put the puzzle together and to try to 
see what it means and why? Every 
school furnishes an incomparable labora- 
tory for child study and guidance, but 
there is no one either to discover or to 
use the facilities. There are paid teach- 
ers of subjects, paid supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, but child study and guid- 
ance are left for the busy executive or 
teacher to do after they have finished 
doing what they are paid for. The task 
will never be done adequately until it is 
clearly defined and assigned to a time 
and place on the schedule. 

The task becomes clear when the 
guidance functions have been classified 
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under three headings: (1) personnel 
records and research, (2) counseling, 
and (3) orientation. Ideally, the sec- 
ond should grow out of the first, and the 
third out of the second. In fact, how- 
ever, the reverse has been true. In the 
elementary schools the group guidance 
program has been introduced as regular 
instruction; much individual! counseling 
has always been done by the best teach- 
ers both with pupil and with parents, 
but it has usually been based upon the 
opinion of the individual teacher rather 
than upon objective data; and adequate 
personnel records and research in most 
school systems simply do not exist in 
such a form as to be of service either 
to counsellor or child. The following 
is a list of guidance functions classified 
under the above headings: 


I. Personnel Records and Research. 
A graphic guidance card containing 


1. Records of physical and health 
examinations. 

2. Personal information, 
outside activities. 

3. Records of educational achieve- 
ment: Teachers’ marks, educa- 
tional tests. 

4. Records of psychological tests 
and school adjustment. 

5. Records of special assets and 
liabilities. 

6. Ratings on personality and so- 
cial traits. 


family, 


II. Counseling. The room teacher 
must usually be relied upon for the per- 
sonal contacts with her pupils. If she 
is permitted to retain her pupils for 
from one to three years the task will 
have sufficient continuity to prove a 
challenge to her human interest and pro- 
fessional spirit. This is done in some 
school systems. 
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1. Personal and social adjustment. 

2. Attendance, health 

3. Discipline—school citizenship. 

4. Parents, physician, nurse, home 
visitor. 

5. Special teachers—music and 


drawing — auditorium — na- 
ture-study-science 

(The home room teacher puts 
the picture together if she has 
time to study the child,—one to 
three years.) 


III. Orientation or 


The following elements may be found in 


group guidance 
most good elementary schools Chey 
should be organized in a unit and given 
a definite place in the program. 
1. Personal and social relations 
(Case-conference ) 
2. Manners and conduct. 
3. Self-government - 
zenship. 
4. Thrift, safety, health 


school _ citi- 


5. Desirable personal and social 
traits. 
6. Inspirational material, stories, 


poems, plays. 

7. Moving pictures, music appre- 
ciation. 

8. Radio talks, dramatization 


The Organization of Guidance in the 
Elementary Schools 


1. The home room teacher in the ele- 
mentary grades must be the central fig- 
ure in the traditional elementary school. 
In large highly departmentalized schools, 
a class adviser may be required similar 
to the advisers in the junior high school 
organization. The chief need is (1) that 
a policy should be adopted which will 
make it possible for the home room 
teacher to study and be responsible for 
the same group of pupils over a period 


of at least one year and preferably for 
three years. A shorter period does not 
provide sufficient continuity to challenge 
the interest of teachers. She should 
make home visits when necessary and 
know home conditions. (2) That suffi- 
cient assistance be provided in both per- 
sonnel and materials to provide definite 
objective data regarding the health, edu- 
cational achievement, intelligence, and 
special abilities of children. 

2. An adequate system of personnel 
records, based upon objective data, that 
will present a continuous picture of the 
pupil’s achievement, ability, and school 
adjustment in such a way that there will 
result a policy of adjustment based upon 
measurement rather than upon opinion. 

3. Semi-annual entrance and grading, 
but each teacher retaining her class at 
least a year. This should greatly reduce 
retardation and improve individual ad- 
justment. 

4. A psychological examiner for each 
5,000 pupils, with time for both group 
and individual tests and also for confer- 
ences with principals and teachers. 

5. A program of educational measure- 
ments combined in the consulting serv- 
ice for principals and teachers. 

6. The organization of scattered exist- 
ing elements into a continuous orienta- 
tion unit to include character education, 
inspirational exercises, stories, poems, 
plays, thrift, safety, health, personal and 
social relations, schoo] and community 
citizenship, moving pictures, radio, and 
propaganda. Such a unit will result in 
an evaluation of these elements and a 
definite place in the school program in 
which each will receive only the time 
and emphasis which it rightly deserves. 

7. Facilities for the intensive and con- 
tinuous study and follow-up of problem 
pupils. Such facilities should include 


(a) visiting teachers or home visitors 
trained as social case workers, (b) the 
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central handling of serious cases of dis- 
cipline, (c) a child guidance clinic pre- 
sided over by a competent psychiatrist, 
(d) health and dental clinics, and (e) 
special provision for the education of 
children who cannot benefit by group 
instruction in regular classrooms. Such 
provisions should include fresh air 
classes, sight conservation classes, speech 
and hearing classes, ungraded classes, 
classes for backward children, and pre- 
vocational classes in systems without 
large elementary schools. Without such 
facilities a later guidance program will 
be much less effective, if not impossible, 
as regards the service of handicapped 
children. 

The obvious comment of the casual 
reader will be that these matters are 
not vocational guidance; that they are 
merely improved clerical work to stim- 
ulate a friendly intelligent interest of 
the teacher in her pupils, and to bring 
about a better organization of instruc- 
tion in those elements of the curriculum 
that are not included in the traditional 
subjects. The answer is that effective 
vocational guidance often begins as so- 
cial and educational guidance. It is 
ridiculous to attempt a complete separa- 
tion either vertically or laterally; all are 
continuous problems through life. Cler- 
ical work done by routine workers be- 
comes scientific research when carried 
on by a person with proper intelligence, 
training, and vision. The interest of a 
teacher in her pupils, when it is based 
upon objective data in regard to individ- 
ual differences, gradually ceases to be a 
matter of individual opinion and _ in- 
creasingly becomes dependable, scienti- 
fic adjustment and guidance. Likewise, 
when the scattered elements, that have 
been added to the curriculum from time 
to time because of their practical social 
value, are reorganized into a continuous 
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orientation unit, when their function 
has been properly defined and under- 
stood, and when a definite place has 
been allotted to the unit in the school 
program, the task will indeed become a 
real guidance program. Until such a 
time it will be done only by those who 
choose to do it, whenever they want to 
do it, and in any way that they happen 
to feel like doing it at the time. The 
program will be a paper program, not 
a real one! Orientation, or group guid- 
ance, seeks to teach pupils out of the 
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results of their daily experience. It 
should begin in the kindergarten and 


continue through the college. It is al- 
ready beyond the experimental stage in 
the college and the junior high school. 
It must be recognized in the senior high 
school and the elementary school. To- 
day the elementary school, which has 
it within its power to exert a decisive 
influence upon the character of children 
and their equipment for life, is the 
weakest link in the chain of counseling 
and guidance. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 


Special report drafted by Richard D. Allen and submitted to many leaders 


in the guidance field, including Superintendents I. O. Winslow, A 
Mr. Robert Bruere, and others. 


Drs. John M. Brewer and Fred ( 


Until recent years education has been 
regarded by many as a kind of juvenile 
occupation, something acquired in early 
youth that would last for a lifetime and 
contain fond memories. It was the three 
R’s. The first American ideal was such 
education for everyone—a matter of 
compulsion. This later developed into 
a more difficult but happier phrase, “An 
education for each according to his abili- 
ties, interests, and needs.” The third 
stage of the ideal, ushered in by Thorn- 
dike’s investigations is “A lifelong edu- 
cation for all who want to keep grow- 
ing—the opportunity for continuous 
growth.” This comes at a time when 
people are beginning to realize that edu- 
cation does not consist of memorizing 
facts, vocabularies, biographies, or rules; 
that education is the result of intelli- 
gent interest and effort applied to new 
tasks or problems, the more practical 
the better. Science has entered into so 


1 See Editor’s note under heading of arti- 
cle on page 195 of this issue. 


. Smith, 


D i Sf ddard, 


many fields of practical affairs that they 
have lost much of the stigma attached 
to them by the older philosophers. And 
if education is a lifetime activity, surely 
the planning of the education to fit the 
growing individual is an activity that 
must be continuous also. People who 
are to continue to grow will be in need 
of continuous adjustment, information, 
and advisement. 

This new conception of adult educa- 
tion also comes at a time when the full 
realization has dawned upon leaders in 
the guidance movement that Vocational 
Adjustment is not static. It cannot be 
achieved by a single choice of an occu- 
pation. There will be and should be 
choices and changes at all ages. Some 
will actually be changes from one occu- 
pation to another more or less related 
occupation. Other adjustments will be 
made within each occupation by climb- 
ing to higher levels or by specializing in 
limited fields. People have often over- 
looked the fact that there are often as 
great differences between specialized 
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fields within a given occupation as there 
are between occupations. There is 
much overlapping both ways. The re- 
sult of these developments in both adult 
education and guidance has been the 
opening up of an entirely new field in 
which there are unusual opportunities 
for scientific research that is sure to be 
productive of great service to society. 

In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing demand for information and 
assistance concerning problems which 
involve the vocational adjustment of 
grown men and women. Social agencies, 
employers, interested persons are con- 
stantly referring adult cases to school 
guidance offices because there is no other 
agency to which they may go. In many 
cases the clients are persons of means, 
possessing marketable skills, and with 
considerable ability, but they are con- 
fronted with problems of educational 
and vocational adjustment which they 
are unable to solve without information 
and assistance which can be furnished 
at the present time in a modern guid- 
ance office. 

Some permanent research institution 
should be engaged in the study of such 
problems. They have always existed 
and will probably always exist, but they 
are very acute at the present time and 
are becoming increasingly frequent and 
complex. The proper solution is funda- 
mental to the economic and social status 
of the individual and often to his phy- 
sical and mental health as well. In 
fact the very safety of society depends 
upon it, for in proportion as people are 
able through proper vocational adjust- 
ment to lead happy, useful lives and to 
secure legitimately, as the reward of 
service, those satisfactions, necessities, 
and comforts which they desire, to that 
extent is the community safe from crime 
and social revolution. Conversely, in pro- 
portion as these advantages are denied, 
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the dangers of crime and social revolu- 
tion increase and poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and social disintegration are sure 
to follow. No established agency is 
studying this problem. It should be 
investigated by some research and serv- 
ice institution in order to assure con- 
tinuity and disinterested service. 

What is needed is, of course, not 
merely an employment office; the prim- 
ary purpose of the proposed agency 
would be to assist adults to effect the 
vocational readjustments which the rap- 
idly changing conditions of our indus- 
trial life demand. The invention of 
labor-saving machinery tends to throw 
out of employment men and women 
who believed themselves secure in the 
possession of skills that have always 
found a ready and profitable market. 
New vocations are constantly develop- 
ing which call for the readaptation of 
old skills. The introduction of science 
into all occupational fields is developing 
types of service which require workers 
who in intelligence, education, and spe- 
cial training are not inferior to workers 
in the established professions. This 
fact emphasizes the possibility of climb- 
ing from one occupational level to a 
higher one within each occupation 
through proper education and training. 
Facilities for adult education would 
grow out of needs discovered through 
such an agency. 

Age also necessitates many vocational 
readjustments; many men and women 
are greatly in need of special assistance 
at the critical age between forty-five to 
sixty. Their inability to make success- 
ful readiustments at this time often 
means physical and mental illness or 
premature death. Finally there is the 
significant group made up of mothers 
whose children have grown up and of 
unmarried women beyond forty for 
whom counsel and guidance may mean 
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the difference between dependency and 
self-supporting and happy old age. The 
very sanity of others depends upon se- 
curing suitable and interesting work. 
They should be and can become an eco- 
nomic and social asset to the commun- 
ity. 

The first requirement of such a Bu- 
reau of Adult Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance is continuous, scientific 
research. Such work is seldom self-sup- 
porting, but few modern projects can 
succeed without it. For this reason the 
following proposal is made: 


I. That in the larger cities a research 
division be provided for the study of 
problems of vocational adjustment of 
adults. 


A. The functions of such an institu- 
tion would include 

(1) Collecting and making avail- 
able all of the worthwhile lit- 
erature concerning the voca- 
tional adjustment of adults. 

(2) Conducting, perhaps in coop- 
eration with the psycholog- 
ical laboratory of some uni- 
versity, tests of the general 
intelligence and special abili- 
ties of applicants. 

(3) Collecting information about 
occupational opportunities. 

(4) Making surveys of occupa- 
tional opportunities in various 
plants by arrangements with 
the owners or the manage- 
ment. 

(5) Collecting information about 
general educational and voca- 
tional educational opportuni- 
ties. 

(6) Promoting educational oppor- 
tunities to meet discovered 
needs for vocational readjust- 
ment. 


D. 


wn“ 


(7) Making follow-up studies for 
various client institutions. 

(8) Making studies of the possi- 
bilities of the reorganization 
of jobs in terms of the worker 
as well as of the work. 

This research division might be 

established under the guardianship 

of a college or university which 

might provide 

(1) Proper housing for research 
workers, library, and records. 

(2) The facilities of a psycholog- 
ical laboratory 

(3) An advisory board from the 
departments of Economics, 
Sociology, and Education 

In order to make an effective be- 

ginning in the work, an endow- 

ment fund should be provided 

This should be increased as needs 

arise. 

(1) Local persons should provide 
part. 

(2) A foundation 
proached for the balance 


might be ap 


(3) Bequests should be soli 
to increase the resources grad 
ually as the work develops 

The control of the 

should be 

trustees composed of 
chosen somewhat as follows 


institution 
vested in a board 


members 


1 member appointed by the presi 
dent of the university 

2 members appointed by the com 
munity trust or foundation 

1 member appointed by the com- 
munity chest 

1 member appointed by the trus- 
tees of the Chamber of Com- 
merce 

1 member appointed by the Indus- 
trial Relations Association 

1 member appointed by the Em- 
ployers’ Association 
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1 member appointed by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union 


E. The community nature of the 
project should be assured by mak- 
ing the institution a subsidiary of 
the community trust or foundation 
which would have 


(1) Administration of the endow- 
ment fund. 

(2) The power to appropriate 
from the interest on invested 
funds for the budget presented 
by the trustees of the institute. 

(3) The power to devote both 
capital and interest to other 
community interests whenever 
the need for such an institu- 
tion may cease to exist. 


II. Placement services of a superior 
quality are being carried on successfully 
in restricted fields by professional 
schoois and by various social agencies. 
An educational and vocational guidance 
and adjustment service, including place- 
ment, should be available for men and 
women in the entire range of occupa- 
tions. 


A. Such a guidance agency must be 
safeguarded so that it will not be- 
come 
(1) A creature of local, state, or 
national politics. 

(2) A field for “quacks,” charle- 
tans, and profiteers; or 

(3) A charity. 


B. For these reasons the control of 
the project should be vested in the 
board of trustees mentioned above, 
who would be responsible for the 
management and for the quality of 


the director 


service rendered by 
and his assistants. 


C. The guidance and 
service should be separately fin- 
anced and should receive its finan- 
cial support as follows: 


(1) A reasonable fee should be 
charged for all service. Onl) 
by such a measure will serv- 
ice be properly appreciated. 
The fee should be commen- 
surate with the service ren- 
dered and with the time, ex- 
pense, and labor involved. Al! 
fees should be subject to re- 
view by the trustees. Event- 
ually the service should be 
self-supporting, but not oper- 
ated for a profit. 

(2) Those who cannot pay the re- 

quired fee should be referred 

through other social agencies 
which would bear the neces- 
Sary expense. 

(3) The service should come un- 
der the general supervision of 
the community fund which 
should be requested to guar- 
antee any deficit which might 
occur within an amount pre- 
viously agreed upon. 


The service agency could not succeed 
without adequate research; on the other 
hand, research often seems fruitless 
which fails to be applied practically in 
service. Through such an organization 
it will be possible to make an intelligent 
and effective attack upon a problem 
which is far-reaching in its economic 
social, and human importance. 


adjustment 
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REPORT OF 


THE COMMITTEE ON 





THE REVISION OF 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


| tentative revision oj the Princtples 
nd Practice of Vocational Guidance was 
presented to the conference in 1929. 
This year’s statement involves a further 


reorganization of the material and in- 


troduces a few new items for the con- 
sideration of the Association. The emts- 
ion of old Section 11, The Need for 


Vocational Guidance, and of old Section 
VIII, The Outlook in the Field of Voca- 
tional Guidance, has been recommended 
rapid strides in the voca- 
tional 1921, 
the vear of our original statement, have 
propaganda material less neces- 


hecause the 
guidance movement since 
made 
sary. 

The committee would welcome fur- 
ther suggestions from our members. A 
number of the branch associations have 
agreed to hold a meeting of their group, 
or at least of their officers, in order to 
discuss this important statement which 
should represent the National Associa- 
tion as a whole. Comments should be 
sent, not later than February fifteenth, 
to the chairman, Miss Dorothea de 
Schweinitz, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania, 3440 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANC!I 


As Formulated in 1921, revised in 1924 
and 1929. The 1930 revision is herewith 
submitted for adoption to the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association 


Vocational Guidance in some form is 
performed by almost every member of 
the community. It is primarily the task 
of the vocational counselor, or the per- 





sonnel worker in education and indus- 
try. The teacher 
trator, parent, and social, civic and re- 


educational] adminis- 
ligious worker, though engaged chiefly 
in other forms of individual service, find 
themselves involved also in vocational 
guidance activitie 

Problems of adjustment to health, re- 
ligion, recreation, to family and friends, 
may be included under the general term, 
guidance. This statement 
self with the problem of adjustment to 


work and therefore is restricted to the 


concerns lit- 


field of vocational guidance 


Il. Definition of Terms 


1. Vocational guidance is the giving 
of information, advice, and 
which will assist the individual in choos- 
ing an occupation, preparing for it, en- 
tering and progressing in it. As prepa 


ration for an occupation involves deci 


experience 


sions in the choice of studies, choice of 
curricula, and the choice of schools and 
colleges, it becomes evident that educa 
tional 
equally with vocational guidance 

2. The term vocational applies to all 
listed in the 


Occupat ns 


guidance must be considered 


gainful occupations, as 
United States 
and homemaking. 


Census of 


Il. The Principles of Vocational 


Guidance 


There are four underlying principles 


govern al! vocational guidance 


the recognition of individual 


which 
activities 
differences, an appreciation of the com 
plexity of modern occupational life, the 
acknowledgment of the right of the in 
dividual to make his own choices and 





the realization that the adjustment of 
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an individual to his occupation is an 
ever-changing situation. 

1. No two individuals are identical in 
natural endowment or environmental 
conditions. Every effort must be made 
to know the individual, his intelligence, 
his special abilities, his understanding of 
work, his health, educational achieve- 
ment, work experience, temperament, 
character, interests and his social and 
economic situation. In view of these in- 
dividual differences, then, to provide 
equal opportunity for all, it becomes 
necessary to accord separate treatment 
to each. 

2. Due to the advancement of science 
and to social and economic changes, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to be 
familiar with all occupations in their 
diversity and in their degree of special- 
ization. The nature of the actual work 
to be done, its educational requirements, 
its demands on health, intelligence, spe- 
cial ability, temperament and character, 
the opportunity it offers for training and 
advancement, the remuneration, the 
working conditions and the importance 
of the occupation and of the industry— 
all these must be accurately known. 
This information should be supple- 
mented by a knowledge of educational 
institutions and of the type of training 
they offer. 

3. While the individual should thus 
receive assistance in knowing his own 
qualifications and the occupational and 
educational opportunities available, ab- 
solute freedom of choice is his inherent 
right and is as important for his devel- 
opment as equality of opportunity. 

4. Vocational guidance must take ac- 
count of the changes likely to occur in 
the condition and personality of the in- 
dividual and of possible variations in 
occupations. Since there is a necessity 
for making continuous adjustments vo- 


cational guidance must offer constant 
service to the individual. 


III. The Practice of Vocational 


Guidance 
A. Specialized Activities 


1. Study of the Individual. 

a. All available data bearing on 
the individual should be assembled 
before an attempt is made to give 
counsel and advice. 

b. The cumulative school record 
which from year to year keeps an 
account of all school experiences, 
physical and mental tests, academic 
standing, recreational interests and 
activities, and of family situation, 
shows more clearly than any other 
one instrument the development of 
the pupil in each respect and the 
direction which his occupational 
interests and ability will take. 
This record should be begun in the 
kindergarten and first grade and 
should follow the student through 
the senior high school and college. 
c. Tests of various sorts furnish 
valuable data regarding the indi- 
vidual. Care should be taken to 
see that all tests of intelligence, 
abilities, or achievements (where 
these are used other than for pur- 
poses of experimentation) should 
be chosen from those standardized 
by reliable and scientific proced- 
ure. The giving and grading of 
tests should be in the hands of 
carefully trained people and the 
administration and supervision of 
a testing program should be the 
function of a trained and experi- 
enced psychologist. 

d. Interviews should be had with 
parents, and with teachers, princi- 
pals, social workers, physicians and 
others who might throw light on 
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the personality of the individual 
and his possible future plans. 

e. On the records which should be 
kept for each student, space should 
be provided for recording each 
interview, and brief reports on in- 
terviews with other persons con- 
cerning the individual. 

Study of the Occupation. 

a. For the purpose of vocational 
guidance, studies should be made 
both of separate occupations and 
of certain industries as a whole, in 
the order of the community need 
for these studies. 

b. In the making of such studies, 
information gained by visits to 
places of employment should be 
supplemented by the literature on 
the subject and through assistance 
from employers’ associations, labor 
unions, professional organizations, 
government departments, etc. 

c. Careful and uniform records 
should be kept of each visit and 
interview on forms provided for the 
purpose. 

d. Whenever possible the results 
of these studies should be printed 
in condensed form appropriate for 
the use of the students concerned. 
Longer and more detailed reports 
should be made available for voca- 
tional counselors, placement work- 
ers and teachers of the class in 
occupations. 

e. Copies of occupational studies 
made in other vocational guidance 
bureaus should be collected and 
made available for use. 


3. Counseling. 


a. Group Counseling.’ 

(1) The study of the general 
and local occupations, voca- 
tional opportunities and the 
problems of the occupational 
world, should be carried on in 
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organized classes, ft 
dents in junior and senior high 


schools, 
evening 
In such 
should 
with the 


continuation 


schools, 


classes 


gain an 


school 





yr all stu- 


St hools 


and colleges. 
the student 


ac 
unit 


quaintance 
in which 


he is, with the forms of higher 
education, the general field of 
occupations, and a method of 
studying occupations wherewith 


he can meet 


problems. 


future 


vocational 


Such classes should 


be given in appropriate years, 
especially preliminary to times 


of choice 


of courses, entrance 


upon a new school unit, and to 


decisions 


age). 


in regard 
drawal from school 
ple, before the pupil reaches the 
close of the compulsory school 


to W ith- 
(for exam- 


(2) All efforts at group counsel- 
ing should help the student and 
future worker to understand his 
relationships to other workers 


and to appreciate that all honest 
considered a 


labor she 
service to 


yuld be 
society. 


(3) Classes in 
should be taught by 
counselors who are given time to 
keep informed on occupational 
opportunities and of the best 
methods of presenting this in- 


formation 


(4) Counselors 


class. in 


occupations 


occupations 


teac 


vocational 


‘thing the 
should 


study the educational offerings 
of the community through its 
schools, museums, art galleries, 


libraries, etc.., 


in order to enable 


children and adults to use these 
opportunities in preparation for 
a vocation or for further school 
or college training. 


(5)Visits to factories and busi- 
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ness establishments, and talks 
by representatives of various 
trades and professions should 
supplement the classroom dis- 
cussions of occupations and the 
training for them. In connec- 
tion with these visits and talks 
care should be taken that the 
emphasis be placed upon the 
issues which concern the one 
who might be entering the field 
of work under discussion. 

(6) Vocational conferences, spe- 
cial lectures, such as those or- 
ganized by the Y. M. C. A.,, 
Y. W. C. A., Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary Clubs, and other social and 
civic organizations, are further 
means of giving occupational 
information. 

(7) Folders and pamphlets giv- 
ing detailed information about 
an occupation and the prepara- 
tion it requires, can be ad- 
dressed to young people and 
others faced with vocational 
choice. 

Individual Counseling. 

(1) Counseling is primarily an 
individual matter and is more 
apt to be successful when con- 
ducted on this basis. Group 
counseling should therefore be 
followed by individual counsel- 
ing. Both should be a respon- 
sibility of all types of schools 
and colleges. 

(2) Counselors should _ inter- 
view individuals at regular in- 
tervals, particularly at such 
critical times as one year before 
the school-leaving age, on pro- 
motion from one school to an- 
other, or from school to college, 
and when selecting courses, leav- 
ing school, or meeting problems 
connected with work. 


(3) From a knowledge of « 
pations and the study of the 
dividual, the vocational c 
selor helps the young person | 
consider his vocational interest 
in the light of his own abilit 
and economic situation. 

(4) Counselors should not 
courage students to decide uy 

a vocation too early or too hur- 
riedly. Such choice should bs 
made only after the study 
occupations and try-out experi 
ence. Provision should be made 
for reconsideration, even after 
the working period has begur 
Care should be taken that th: 
choice is made by the individua 
himself and that the counsel 
serves only to assist him in mak 
ing transitions and in becoming 
adjusted to a new situation. 

(5) In order to help the indi- 
vidual to make educational and 
vocational adjustments _ the 
counselor should confer with 
parents and teachers and make 
use of the facilities provided by 
the whole educational system 
The service of psychological 
clinics and of _ recreational! 
health and relief agencies out- 
side the school should also be 
used. 

(6) In the case of financially 
handicapped persons the coun- 
selor should make use of avail- 
able scholarships which would 
facilitate further education in 
accord with vocational plans 
This applies to pupils above the 
compulsory school age as well 
as to college students. 

(7) On the permanent record 
kept for each individual the 


vocational counselor should noté 
new developments in the plans 





in 














of the student and any activities 
which have been undertaken in 
his behalf. 


4. Placement. 


a. In choosing a position or a vo- 
cation the young person, with the 
help of the counselor, should take 
into consideration his physical con- 
dition, educational achievement, 
intelligence, special abilities, and 
interests in relation to the corre- 
sponding requirements of the oc- 
cupation and the opportunities it 
offers. 

b. Placement should come only 
after a careful and persistent effort 
has been made to keep in school 
and college those who would seem 
to be able to profit from further 
education of the type available. 
Scholarships and other forms of 
student loans should be sought for 
those who could not otherwise con- 
tinue with their education. 

c. Continuous contact with work- 
ing children should be achieved 
wherever possible by provision for 
part time employment and part 
time attendance at school. 

d. Assistance in securing a posi- 
tion should be accompanied, when- 
ever appropriate, by advice about 
supplementary study and possible 
advancement. 

e. For the purpose of knowing the 
changing conditions, personnel, and 
job requirements, there should be 
constant investigation of all estab- 
lishments in which placements are 
made. 

f. Adequate records should be kept 
for each person who uses the place- 
ment service, for employer’s req- 
uisitions, for the results of visits to 
firms, daily reports, and all in- 
formation which accumulates con- 
cerning occupational conditions. 
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g. Placement or employment coun- 
selors should cooperate with per- 
sonnel managers, labor organiza- 
tions, employers’ associations, gov- 
ernment, school and university offi- 
cials, social and civic organizations, 
and others interested in problems 
of work 

h. All the placement activities 
within a school system should be 
under one administration or super- 
vision so that there may be a stan- 
dard common policy in dealing 
with the business world 

i. Non-commercial and public em- 
ployment agencies for persons un- 
der 21 years of age should be con- 
ducted in the closest possible rela- 
tion with the public schools. For 
the purposes of standardization 
and coordination, all private non- 
commercial agencies for aiding 
persons to secure employment or 
to transfer to more suitable posi- 
tions, should work in close cooper- 
ation with each other and espe- 
cially with any public placement 
authority. Commercial employ- 
ment bureaus should be supervised 
by means of a state licensing sys- 
tem. 

Employment Certification 

As large numbers of boys and girls 
leave school and apply for employ- 
ment certificates without appreciat- 
ing the significance of this step, it 
is essential that the supervision of 
this situation be considered a vo- 
cational guidance activity. Such 
pupils should not leave school 
without interviewing the vocation- 
al counselor. Furthermore, the 
employment certification, itself, 
should be conducted not only with 
a regard for legal requirements but 
with a view to offering information 
and assistance in occupational 
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problems and in matters of training 
and future vocational choices. 

. Follow-up. 

a. For several years after leaving 
school or college, students should 
be encouraged to keep in touch 
with the vocational and employ- 
ment counselors of the school sys- 
tem or educational institution 
which they last attended. In this 
way further choices and adjust- 
ments may be made with a mini- 
mum of waste and discomfort to 
the individual. Current informa- 
tion can be secured about occupa- 
tional conditions. Curriculum 
changes and trade training courses 
can be influenced by the experi- 
ence and needs of former students. 
b. This follow-up should be ac- 
complished through personal inter- 
views and correspondence and 
should be conducted with the clos- 
est cooperation between school prin- 
cipals, college faculties, vocational 
counselors, employment counselors 
and those in charge of occupational 
studies. 

. Research. 

Research is an important part of 
a vocational guidance program. It 
should serve as a way of providing 
additional data regarding the occu- 
pational world, and as a means of 
improving the tools used for study- 
ing the individual. 

Studies should be conducted which 
are intended to show the relation 
between the vocational success and 
happiness of the individual and 
the measurements or other factors 
which led him to choose or the 
counselor to advise the type of 
occupation in which he is engaged. 
Suggestions for study which have 
been made in this statement under 
the headings, Study of the Individ- 


ual, Study of the Occupation and 
Follow-up, bear on this central 
problem of research in vocational! 
guidance. 

Even if finished research is not 
possible, the accumulation of accu- 
rate data for this purpose is an 
obligation that every vocational 
guidance worker owes to the ulti 
mate success of the work. 


B. Related Activities. 


1. Promotion by subject, classifica- 


tion by ability and the adoption of 
a varied program suited to individ- 
ual needs enable pupils to remain 
in school and to make the best use 
of their natural endowments, which 
will ultimately determine their 
vocational choice. 


. The vocational motive can be de- 


veloped through every subject 
taught in the schools and colleges. 
The relation of these studies to 
occupational life need not be em- 
phasized to the exclusion of the 
cultural values but the relative im- 
portance of different subjects to 
different vocations may be made 
considerably clearer by the discus- 
sion of such simple facts as, for 
example, the importance of a com- 
mand of English for the engineer, 
or the extent of the use of mathe- 
matics in such diverse occupations 
as carpentry, medicine, and eco- 
nomics. 


3. Shop work in the junior high 


school and all forms of continua- 
tion and part-time education may 
aid in stimulating the vocational 
motive and, through these try-out 
experiences, in discovering interest 
and abilities. 


. As vocational guidance and voca- 


tional education are linked together 
in many minds, a statement of this 
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relationship may clarify the situa- 
tion. The term vocational (see 
Section I. Definition of Terms) re- 
fers to any occupation, be it medi- 
cine, law, carpentry or nursing. 
Vocational guidance concerns it- 
self, therefore, with pupils in the 
academic courses in high school, 
or students of the liberal arts in 
college, as well as with the pupils 
in the trade and commercial 
courses which have become known 
as vocational education. 

The provision for differentiated 
courses of study in the school sys- 
tem whereby a training suited to 
the abilities of different types of 
children may be given during the 
period of their school life is a nec- 
essary background for effective vo- 
cational guidance. 

Information about the school pop- 
ulation, proportion of “dropouts,” 
and other material gathered by 
bureaus of educational research, is 
of utmost importance to those 
planning a program of vocational 
guidance. 

The investigation of alluring short 
cuts to fortune, through short train- 
ing courses, selling propositions and 
other vague advertisements is a 
necessary aid to trustworthy voca- 
tional guidance. The discourage- 
ment of the choice of vocation 
based on phrenology, physiognomy 
or other unscientific hypotheses is 
likewise important. 


. The choice of a vocation is greatly 


complicated by such occupational 
problems as industrial depressions, 
irregular employment, industrial 
accident and disease, fatigue, wage 
rates, automatization of industry. 
Cooperation is essential between 
vocational guidance workers and 
economists, physicians, psycholo- 
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IV. 


gists, employers, labor leaders, so- 
cial workers, government officials 
and all others at work on these 
problems. 


The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Vocational Guidance 


. A program for vocational guidance 


in order to attain its maximum 
efficiency must be set up as a spe- 
cial bureau or separate department 
responsible directly to the superin- 
tendent of schools or the president 
of a college or university. Such a 
department should cover all of the 
specialized activities listed under 
section V, Methods of Vocational 
Guidance. 

Because of the variation in local 
conditions it is impossible to pre- 
scribe an exact form of organiza- 
tion. In the school system of a 
large community, however, the di 
rector of vocational guidance should 
have assistant each in 
charge of a division of the work 


directors 


The vocational counselor in each 
junior and each senior high school 
though working under the school 
principal, would report to the di 
rector of this branch of the work 

The placement work of a school 
system should be concentrated in 
one or more offices, depending on 
the size of the city. If several offi- 
ces are organized there must be a 
clearance method which permits an 
exchange of 
times during the day 
or employment counselors would 
report to the director in charge 
Employment statistics should be 
kept for the use of the schools and 
should be sent to state and federal 
bureaus desiring this information. 

Employment certification should 
be under state supervision and 


information several 


Placement 
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delegated by the state to the local 
superintendent of schools. In or- 
der that it may be conducted as a 
vocational guidance activity the su- 
perintendent should in turn assign 
the responsibility to the vocational 
guidance department where it 
should be carried on in close co- 
operation with placement work. 
Care should be taken that an ade- 
quate number of counselors is pro- 
vided for both certification and 
placement in order that these two 
phases of the work do not engulf 
the other functions of the depart- 
ment. 

The director of occupational 
studies would pursue continuous 
research on local vocational and ed- 
ucational opportunities. Whether 
assistants were provided for this 
work or not, the employment coun- 
selors, the vocational 
and the teachers of the class in 
occupations should make special 
studies under his direction. 

The director of the department 
f vocational guidance not only co- 
ordinates these specialized activi- 
ties but should work in close co- 
operation with those engaged in 
related activities and, whenever 
possible, with the class room teach- 
ers themselves whose understand- 
ing and help are essential to the 
continuous guidance of the young 
people of the city. 

A bureau of vocational guidance 
in a college or university, or in a 
social organization does not present 
such intricate problems of organ- 
ization. Most of the activities 
would be conducted from one cen- 
tral bureau, the emphasis on each 
varying with the type of institution 
or agency. 


counselors 


2. The relationship between public 


ww 


. 

and private schools, the colleges 
social and civic agencies, should be 
so developed that these institutions 
may offer a complete and contin- 
uous program of vocational guid- 
ance to those who are in school and 
to those who are no longer con- 
nected with any educational insti- 
tution. For local problems this 
might be accomplished through a 
Community Council on Vocational 
Guidance. For such problems as 
the cooperation between secondary 
schools and colleges, joint commit- 
tees of the appropriate national as- 
sociations can be organized. 


A Council on Vocaticnal Guid- 
ance should include representa- 
tives of educational institutions 


and social organizations especially 
interested in the problem, repre- 
sentatives of employers and of 
labor, of state departments of 
labor, personnel workers and other 
appropriate persons. The Council 
might break up into a number of 
advisory committees for purposes 
of assisting in the special divisions 
of the guidance program. 
Through the Council, the 
Vocational Guidance Associations, 
the teachers’ organizations and 
institutes, every effort should be 
made to secure the intelligent in- 
terest and cooperation of all teach- 
ers, educational administrators, 
and others concerned with the 
vocational life of young and old in 
the community. 


local 


V. The Equipment and Training of Vo- 


R 


cational Guidance Workers 
Since the service of vocational 
guidance is of such growing impor- 
tance and of such a specialized na- 
ture, it is evident that it should be 
given only by persons having the 
necessary personal qualities and 
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special experience and training. 
Definite minimum standards should 
be established. 

2. The personal qualities of the voca- 
tional counselor should include in- 
terest in people and an understand- 
ing of their problems, tact, pa- 
tience, the spirit of service, to- 
gether with a respect for scientific 
accuracy and an appreciation of 
research methods. 

3. The counselor should have a good 
general education, including the 
study of economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, education and statistics. 

4. As specialized training, the coun- 
selor should have formal courses in 


vocational guidance at a college or 
university, preferably as graduate 
study. These courses should in- 
clude field work, namely supervised 
participation in such activities as 
counseling, placement, occupational 
studies, visiting teaching, or other 
form of social case work, psycho- 
logical testing, and so forth. 

The counselor can profit by various 
forms of experience, such as public 
school teaching, social case work, 
personnel administration or other 
activities in industrial and 
mercial establishments, and work 


wv 


com- 


in a psychological clinic or in a 
child guidance clinic. 


IF WE SHOULD CHANGE OUR NAME 


WuHo THEN WovuLp Look AFTER VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? 


Harry Dexter Kitson 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Ci 


I understand the considerations which 
prompt the suggestion that the National 
Vocational Guidance Association change 
its name. I recognize that in order to 
give true vocational guidance we must 
give educational guidance. This is ex- 
plicitly stated in the definition officially 
adopted by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association: “Vocational guid- 
ance is the giving of information, experi- 
ence, and advice in regard to . pre- 
paring for a vocation.” 

(But I should like to insert paren- 
thetically that even though vocational 
guidance involves educational guidance, 
we cannot turn these two around and 
say that all educational guidance in- 
volves vocational guidance. For ex- 
ample, the educational guidance of a 
child in the second grade might require 
that we diagnose his unusual difficulty 
in reading and take remedial steps. The 
vocational part of this guidance would 


lumbia University 


be zero. 
guidance includes educational guidance, 
not all educational guidance includes vo- 


Accordingly, while vocational 


cational guidance. ) 

But to return to the dissatisfaction 
with our name. I too am irritated by 
the tendency of many people to confuse 
vocational guidance with vocational edu- 
cation; especially education for the nar- 
row range of vocations included in the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes act. 

[ also recognize that people need guid- 
ance on matters other than vocation and 
education; for example, health, thrift, 
matrimony, social conduct, morals, etc. 
But our Association surely cannot take 
over as an association the promotion of 
alt these forms of looking 
toward the all-round welfare of every 
individual in the country. We should 
be pounced upon by the American 
Medical Association, the churches, the 
Red Cross, and the dozens of other na 


guidance 








tional organizations who would say that 
we were usurping their functions. 

Another undesirable result would come 
from lumping all guidance together. 
Everybody would say, “I can do that.” 
As a result, all kinds of untrained and 
unsuitable people would claim to be do- 
ing vocational guidance. 

In spite of the obvious disadvantages 
of our name, which I see clearly, and 
which I know many others see clearly, 
I do not favor changing it. I shall pre- 
sent some reasons. 

Regardless of the need for these vari- 
ous kinds of guidance, especially educa- 
tion, there still remains need for voca- 
tional guidance as a specialized service 
requiring experts trained in its specific 
techniques. It is a big enough field to 
absorb a large number of such experts. 
They should be nationally organized, 
for the idea of vocational guidance is so 
pure (in the sense of being unique) that 
it needs constantly to be kept before 
the public. As a matter of fact, the 
general public recognizes the uniqueness 
of the problem by its insistent appeal, 
“Tell me how to find the right voca- 
tion.” It is only an expert vocational 
guide who can provide facilities by 
which the perplexed members of society 
can find the goal which they need for 
their economic, social, and even spiritual 
salvation. 

I surmise that the chief difficulty ani- 
mating those who advocate changing the 
name of the Association, comes from 
their thinking that vocational guidance 
must be carried on exclusively in the 
public schools. True, vocational guid- 
ance must be done there, but it is not 
exclusively nor even largely a public 
school problem. It is not even chiefly 
an educational problem. It is really 
a social problem. It presses on millions 


of unhappy workers who have left edu- 
cational institutions long ago. 


Of the 
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forty-seven million wage-earners listed 
in the 1920 Census, which the 193¢ 
Census will probably raise to fifty mil- 
lion, it is almost certain that one-hali 
or twenty-five million need vocational 
guidance. Millions of them are in th: 
wrong vocations and need “information 
experience, and advice in regard to 
choosing a vocation.” Other millions 
who have chosen a vocation still need 
help in preparing for it more ade- 
quately, and progressing up the higher 
rungs of the ladder. 

I wish every one who regards voca 
tional guidance as chiefly a responsibil- 
ity of educators could read the pitiful 
letters that come to me from adults who 
are trying to earn a living in the wrong 
vocation and who want help in guiding 
themselves vocationally. These twenty- 
five million constitute a group that is 
numerically as large as the school popu- 
lation. Accordingly, we can only con- 
clude that vocational guidance is more 
than a problem of the public schools, 
indeed more than an educational prob- 
lem. It is a social problem. 

This fact is clearly seen by many 
non-educators. Employers see it, and 
many of them are instituting notewor- 
thy efforts at vocational guidance. So- 
cial service agencies see it. I need men- 
tion only the Y. M. C. A. and the Na- 
tional Federation of Professional and 
Business Women’s Clubs as examples. 
Enlightened organized labor sees it. The 
most authoritative expression from this 
quarter appears in the Preamble to Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles: “Vo- 
cational guidance appears to be that 
condition of ‘moral and _ intellectual 
well-being of wage-earners’ recognized 
by the signatory powers of the Treaty 
of Peace as being ‘of primary impor- 
tance from an international point of 
view.’”” On vocational guidance de- 
pends the proper distribution of work- 
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ers, so that there shall be enough and 
not too many workers in each occupa- 
tion—a condition that is essential for 
the social and economic well-being of 
the entire world. 

Our National Association was handi- 
capped for many years by its concentra- 
tion on the idea that vocational guid- 
ance was Chiefly a service to be rendered 
to children in the eighth grade. It is 
only since we have been admitting into 
our “charmed circle” persons who are in- 
terested in giving vocational guidance 
to people outside the schools, that the 
Association has been having its greatest 
growth. Indeed, so keen is the interest 
of non-educators in the problem that I 
should not be surprised to see our Asso- 
ciation soon numerically controlled by 
non-educators, Not a bad idea, either. 

Some of our branches find it difficult 
to maintain a high state of vitality. 
Dr. Jones, in a recent article, ascribed 
this difficulty to the “narrowness” of 
persons who stress vocational guidance 
rather than ali guidance. I explain the 
difficulty by asserting that the influen- 
tial persons in these communities who 
are interested in vocational guidance as 
a social problem, and who might be in- 
fluential members of the branch, are re- 
pelled by the narrow view of teachers 
who regard it as exclusively or primarily 
an educational problem. You cannot ex- 
pect the personnel manager of a busi- 
ness concern or a vocational secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. to come to meetings 
devoted to the topic, “How to make 
Johnny Jones study his American His- 
tory lesson.”” If every community where 
a branch of the Association is being 
projected would call together the leaders 
of the community and present this as a 
community matter, aiming to give voca- 
tional guidance to every member of the 
community who needs it, we should soon 


Nm 
+ 


see thriving branches. The branches 
that are the livest are those which have 
been dominated by that point of view. 

The founder of our movement en- 
visaged vocational guidance as a social 
problem, not educational. The condi- 
tions which led him to point out the 
need exist today and always will exist. 
Indeed, they have become more acute 
as our occupational fields have multi- 
plied and have grown more diversified. 
Just as the “poor ye shall always have 
with you,” so the maladjusted vocation- 
ally we shall always have with us. Even 
if we should give a vocational guidance 
“vaccination” to every child on his four- 
teenth birthday, the vaccination would 
not work in many cases, and so we 
should always have an overwhelming 
mass of workers who need vocational 
guidance. 

In conclusion, I repeat, the chief diffi- 
culty under which one labors who de- 
sires to change the name of our Associa- 
tion is that he conceives vocational guid- 
ance as exclusively or primarily an edu- 
cational problem. Change that point of 
view and think of it as a social problem, 
in the broadest sense of the term, and 
that particular difficulty disappears. It 
then appears obvious that society needs 
experts who can do vocational guidance 
wherever human beings need it—in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in col- 
leges and professional schools; in busi- 
ness and industrial establishments; and 
among the masses of workers. Such ex- 
perts will be needed in increasing num- 
bers. They need a national organiza- 
tion. If this one is changed they will 
immediately form another, and I pre- 
dict that the membership will be com- 
posed largely of persons who are now 
members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association— Long may it 
wave! 
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SHOULD WE CHANGE OUR 
NAME? 
Dr. Joun M. Brews 
Harvard University 

I should like to make a short state- 
ment on the question of change of name. 

I clearly recognize the need for a na- 
tional association to emphasize in Amer- 
ican education the need for guiding pu- 
pils’ activities in contrast to the everlast- 
ing grind of instruction in knowledge, 
but such an association would have to 
be as wide as the N. E. A. itself and 
would have to include people who are 
more interested in the whole of educa- 
tion than they are in one part. If pupils 
and students could be guided in all the 
activities of life-—school, citizenship, 
leisure, recreation, work, care of the per- 
son, and the rest, and could be given the 
necessary technical knowledge, attitudes, 
and morale to carry on these activities 
correctly, they would indeed be edu- 
cated—the task of education would be 
accomplished. In a very real sense, that 
is, education is guidance. 

Now I agree with those who think 
that it is very unlikely that our particu- 
lar association wishes to take over this 
enormous task. We have many mem- 
bers at present who are not even inter- 
ested in all the phases of vocational 
guidance, since that one kind of guid- 
ance is large in the variety and extent of 
its interests. What likelihood, then, is 
there that we could unify our particular 
association into an organization for the 
furtherance of the guidance idea in all 
the activities of life? 

Not only is vocational guidance con- 
cerned with helping the individual in his 
steps toward success: it must also be 
concerned with spreading occupational 
information and wisdom among al] the 
population so that the larger problems 
of economic life may be led toward 
solution—problems which are so big that 
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no one individual or his 
can possibly solve them. 


own suc 
I refer to t 
business cycle, labor unions, personne 


problems, agricultural welfare, tariff 
capitalism, Sovietism, and other such 
problems. In my opinion the class in 
occupations is concerned with the spread 
of knowledge of such problems and thus 
is no more confined to mere occupation 
finding for individual members of the 
class than is the study of geography 
confined to helping the children of the 
class plan their future travels. It 
true that some of the above problems 
overlap the teaching of civics and that 
occasionally these problems are handled 
as “problems of democracy,”’ but as they 
concern vocational life and as they guide 
individuals in vocational activities 
whether within their own vocation or 
that of others, this function of occupa- 
tional classes may properly be called 
vocational guidance. 

Although vocational and educational 
guidance closely overlap, there are 
plenty of activities which are confined 
to the one and do not concern the other 
If a counselor advises a boy to ask his 
boss for a raise, that is not educational 
guidance, and if a junior high school 
counselor advises a youngster to enroll 
in the school chorus, that is not usually 
vocational guidance. 

These two forms of guidance are, how- 
ever, so closely connected that I should 
welcome a change of name to include 
both of them. Why might we not be 
called “The Association for Educational 
and Vocational Guidance?” This would 
allow us to widen our interest in a 
natural and apparently necessary direc- 
tion, and at the same time would rule 
out health guidance, leisure-time guid 
ance, religious guidance, and guidance in 
home membership. 

The dropping of the word “National 
would also offer a welcome to our Cana- 
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THE VOC 
dian friends and to others all over the 
world genuinely interested in vocational 
guidance. What is called by that name 
in Europe is too often mere diagnosis 
and prescription. The United States 
was probably the only country on the 
globe in which vocational guidance as 
we know it could be originated and, by 
the way, it is one of the few things in 
which was not im 


our school system 


THE PURPOSES 


HowArp 


Universit f Akri 


Statements are frequently encoun- 
tered which indicate the prevalence of 
divided opinion regarding the purposes 
of guidance. Two recent statements in- 
dicate the nature of some of the differ- 
ences and misunderstandings that exist. 

“The misunderstandings of the pur- 
poses of the movement are serious and 
have resulted in definite retardation of 
the movement. In some places it is 
practically impossible to organize guid- 
ance clubs or branch associations be- 
cause those who were interested in guid- 
ance were not so much concerned about 
the one-sided view represented by voca- 
tional guidance.” ! 

“Vocational training in school, the 
‘Chronicle’ asserts, gives a dangerous 
opportunity to educational executives to 
determine which youths shall become ar- 
tisans and which shall become profes- 
sional men, etc. Although there is no 
science of which the mastery will qual- 
ify any person to pass such judgment 
upon human beings, there seems to be a 


1 Tones, Arthur J. “Proposed Change of 
Name of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association.” The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 3, December, 1929, 
p. 104. 
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ported. We might well at time 
while keeping clear our own belief that 
final decisions must be made by the in 
dividual himself, invite those of other 
countries who are interested this 


work to join our association 
our Constitution 
iny branch can 


interest as desired, so long as it 


Meanwhile, under 


association widen its 
retains 


its interest in vocational guidance 


OF GUIDANCE 


desire back of much of the educational 
theory of today to do just that thing.” * 

Other evidence show 
that improper emphasis and the use of 
spurious and charlatan methods have 
contributed to and 
brought ill-favor to the guidance move- 
ment. 

It is the purpose of this 
report the results obtained from a study 
of the purposes con- 
ceived by high school principals. The 
data shown here were obtained by ques- 
tionnaire and are a part of a larger 
study of guidance practices. Replies 
were obtained from 197 schools with en- 
rolments ranging from 100 to 500 pu- 
pils, 61 schools with enrolments of over 
500 students each, and 19 selected 
schools each with over 500 students en- 
rolled. These groups will be referred to 
as Groups I, II, and III, respectively. 
Schools of Groups I and II are located 
in the states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Schools 
of Group III are scattered throughout 
the United States and were selected on 


is available to 
misunderstanding 


article to 


of guidance as 


2 Editorial Review School Executives 


Magazine, December, 1929 
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the basis of their complete and efficient 
records and reports regarding students 
entering college. 

The list of purposes was limited to 
five in order to simplify the task and 
improve the accuracy of ranking. Prin- 
cipals were asked to give rank “1” to 
the purpose receiving the greatest em- 
phasis in their schools, rank “2” to the 
one receiving the next greatest emphasis, 
and so on, giving rank “5” to the pur- 
pose receiving the least emphasis. 

The data in Table I show the individ- 
ual, composite, and relative ranks as- 
signed to each of the purposes. The 
composite rank was found by obtaining 
the arithmetic mean of the individual 
ranks. The relative ranks were obtained 
by giving rank “1” to the purpose re- 
ceiving the highest composite rank, and 
so on, giving rank “5” to the purpose re- 
ceiving the lowest composite rank. 

From the data in Table I we find that 
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107 principals give first place to the 
discovery and development of interests, 
attitudes, ideals, and aptitudes, 55 prin- 
cipals rank this purpose second, 22 rank 
it third, 11 give it fourth place, and two 
principals place it last. These rankings 
give a composite rating of 1.7, which is 
the highest given any of the five pur- 
poses, therefore, it is given the highest 
relative rank of “1.”’ The next purpose, 
securing a position and assisting the 
pupil to become adjusted to it, embodies 
the placement and follow-up functions 
of guidance. It is given first rank by 
two principals and lowest rank by 126, 
receiving a composite rank of 4.4, which 
places it last among the five purposes. 
The selection of suitable curricular and 
extra-curricular experiences in _ high 
school received a composite rank of 2.5, 
placing it second in relative importance. 
The adaptation of a life-career motive is 
placed fourth in these schools. 


TABLE I 


RaNKs AssIGNED VARIOUS PuRPOSEs oF GUIDANCE 
Ranks Assigned Composite Relative 
Purposes 1  @ 4 5 Rank Rank 
Discovery and development of interests, 
attitudes, ideals, and aptitudes 107 55 22 ii 2 1.7 l 
Securing a position for pupil and assist- 
ing him to become adjusted to it = 22 cee <e? Dae 4.4 5 
Selection of suitable curricular and ex- 
tracurricular experiences in high 
I iis S&S 3 @&4 S&S 8 25 2 
Adaptation of student, such as making 
him “feel at home,” obtaining full 
release of abilities, and appraising 
I ml 46 61 40 12 2.7 3 
Stimulation of a life-career motive ........ af#HwHSsS @&2& 3.0 4 
TABLE II 
Ranks ASSIGNED Purposes oF GUIDANCE IN VARIOUS GrouUPsS OF SCHOOLS 
Group I Group II Group III 
Comp. Rel. Comp. Rel. Comp. Rel. 
Purposes Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 
Discovery and development of interests, 
I I oo sc srstiniaialhbheenatiilind 1.7 l 1.8 1 1.4 1 
Securing a position for pupil and assist- 
ing him to become adjusted to it ........ 4.4 5 4.3 5 4.7 5 
Selection of suitable curricular and ex- 
tra curricular experiences ................. 2.5 2 2.7 2 2.4 2 
Adaptation of ‘student .............0cs-sesssesssssees 2.7 3 28 3 2.8 3 
Stimulation of a life-career motive ........ 3.0 4 3.4 4 2.9 4 
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The data in Table II show the com- 
posite and relative ranks of the purposes 
in all three groups of schools. 

Although the composite ranks are not 
the same for all three groups, the rank- 
ings given by the principals in large 
schools tend to substantiate the judg- 
ments of the principals in the small and 
medium-sized schools. The relative 
ranks of the five purposes remain un- 
changed in all groups. 

Summary. Misunderstandings have 
arisen in the field of guidance as a result 
‘f one-sided emphasis of the vocational 
aspect. 


Ill-favor has accrued as a result of the 
use of deterministic and unscientific pro- 
cedures. 

The present status of the purposes of 
guidance, as revealed by this study, 
dicates that emphasis is being placed 
upon the social and curricular aspects, 
but that the vocational aspect is not 
neglected. 

One implication that may be drawn 
from this ranking is that principals real- 
ize that the primary aim of a guidance 
program should be to make advisees 
more largely intelligently self-directive. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Amendments. 


Section 1. Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of this Association may be 
made only at the Annual Meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of those pres- 
ent. No proposal to amend shall be 
acted upon unless written notice 
thereof has been given to the sec- 
retary at least thirty days prior to 
the meeting at which same is to be 
submitted for action and the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been 
published in at least one issue of 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


Constitution be amended to read 
“Branch members shall be those 
persons who are members of a 
branch organization whose fee t 
the National Association, two dol- 
lars annually, is paid to the Na- 
tional Association through _ the 
branch organization. One dollar 
and fifty cents of the annual due: 
to cover an annual subscription t 
The Vocational Guidance Magz- 
zine. 


. That Article III, Section 5 of the 


Constitution be amended to read 
‘National members shall be those 
persons who are not members of 
or do not have voting power in any 
branch org?nization and whose 
dues of two dollars and fifty cents 
annually are paid directly to the 





In keeping with Article VIII of the 
Constitution of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the following pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution 
are published: 


1. That Article I of the Constitution 
be amended to read: “The name of 
the Association shall be the Na- 
tional Guidance Association.” (See 
article by Dr. Jones in the Decem- 
ber, 1929, issue of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. ) 

2. That Article I of the Constitution 
be amended to read: “The name of 
the Association shall be the Asso- 
ciation for Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance.” (See articles in 


this issue of the Magazine by Dr. 
Kitson and Dr. Brewer.) 
3. That Article III, Section 4, of the 


National Association.”’ 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE XI. 
Amendments. 


Section 1. Amendments to the By- 
Laws of this Association may be 
made only at an Annual Meeting 
by a majority vote of those pres- 
ent. Proposals to amend must be 
submitted in writing to the secre- 
tary of the Association and read at 
a regular session of the Annual 
Meeting at least twenty-four hours 
before vote is taken. 


5. That Article IV, Section 1, of the 
By-Laws be amended to read: 
“There shall be five standing com- 


mittees as follows: 
a. An Executive Committee. 
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b. A Committee on Publicity. Two persons for a period of 
c. A Committee on Legislation. three years. 
d. A Program Committee. One person for a period of four 
e. A Committee of Coordination vears. 
and Furtherance of Vocational ; 
Guidance. (See Editorial con- The president of the Association 
cerning J. C. Penney Founda- and the immediate past president 
tion and a coordination commit- shall be ex-officio members of this 
tee in the January, 1930, issue committee and automatically serve 
of the Magazine.) the “two-year period’ mentioned 
6. That a 6th Section be added to above. The three remaining mem- 
Article IV of the By-Laws, as fol- bers of this committee shall be ap- 
een pointed by the Board of Trustees 


: - : as vacancies occur. 
Section 6. That the Committee 


of Coordination and Furtherance (The above proposals, if and when 
of Vocational Guidance shall con- adopted, include the necessary changes 
sist of five members, as follows: throughout the Constitution and By- 


Two persons for a period of two Laws to keep the instrument consis- 
years. tent.) 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND LABOR PROBLEMS 
by Dr. FranKiIn J. Ketter, Principal, East Side Continuation School, New 
York City. 
COUNSELING AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
by Dr. Ricwarp D. ALLEN, Lecturer on Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 
and Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Research and Guidance 
Providence, R. I. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
TESTING VOCATIONAL APTITUDES 
by Proressor Crark L. Hutt, Yale University. 


EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE 

by Proressor JoHN M. Brewer, Harvard University 
SEMINARY IN PROBLEMS 

OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

by Dr. ALLEN and Proressor BREWER 

In addition to the above, Dr. Frep C. SmitH offers a course in \ 
cation, and Proressor Freperick G. NICHOLS two courses in Commercial Educatior 
There are many other courses in other fields of education. Send for announcement 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22, 1930 


HOTEL CHALFONTE ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Thursday Morning, February 20, 1930. 
Chairman: Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania 


10:00. The Role of Guidance in Public Education. 
Richard D. Allen, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. 
10:30. Guidance the Basis of Effective Vocational Education and Adjustment. 
Edwin A. Lee, Division of Vocational Education, University of California 
11:00. The Social Significance of Individual Guidance. 
R. L. Bruere, J. C. Penney Foundation, New York City. 
11:30. Discussion: Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston. 


Thursday 12:30. Get-Together-Luncheon. 


Chairman: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia. 


Speaker: R. G. Reynolds, Columbia University, “Publicity for Guidance.” 

Discussion led by: Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocational Guidance, New 
Orleans Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 
Robert Hoppock, Public Schools, Rahway, N. J. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:15 P. M. Round Table Sessions. 


Section I. How to Organize and Administer a Vocational Guidance Department in 
a Public School System. 


Chairman: Mary H. Hayes, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City. 


Discussion Leaders: Helen Dernbach, Vocational Guidance Bureau, South Bend, Ind 
Anne Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance, Chicago Public Schools, Chi 
cago, Ill. 
O. Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocational Guidance, New Orleans Pub 
lic Schools, New Orleans, La. 
Edward Rynearson, Director of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Discussion 
Adjournment at 5:00 P. M. 


Section II. Vocational Guidance by Agencies Outside of the School. 


Chairman: C. C. Robinson, National Council, Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


Discussion Leaders : 
L. A. Emerson, Central Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
Fred C. W. Parker, Sec’y., International Kiwanis, Chicago. 
Frances Cummings, Educational Sec’y., National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, New York City. 
George Fisher, Boy Scouts of America, New York City. 
Owen Pence, National Council, Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
Discussion : 
Adjournment at 5:00 P. M. 
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Ill. Vocational Guidance in the Continuation School. 


Chairman: Franklin J. Keller, East Side Continuation School, New York City 


Discussion Leaders : 


Paul L. Cressman, State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 

George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor of Guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

Bertha Gallup Dailey, Vocational Counselor, Bronx Continuation School, New 
York City. 

Anthony J. Goldberger, Professor of Vocational Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Regan, Central Continuation School, Buffalo, N. Y 


Discussion : 


J. Edward Mayman, Testing Counselor, East Side Continuation School, New 


York City. 


Adjournment at 5:00 P. M. 


Occupational Studies Section Meeting. 


Chairman: Barbara Wright, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reports on: 


“Occupational Research as Carried on by the American Council of Education.” 
“Occupational Studies as Coordinated by the National Vocational Guidance 
Committee on Coordination.” 


“The Place of Occupational Information in the Secondary School Curriculum.’ 


Adjournment at 5:00 P. M. 


Thursday Afternoon, 4:30 P. M. Placement Section Meeting 


Thursday E 


vening, 7:45 P. M. Business Meeting. 


Presiding: Richard D. Allen. 
1. Secretary's Report. 
2. Treasurer’s Report. 
3. Report of Committees : 


Committee on Revision of the Principles. 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 
Committee on Securing a Grant from a Foundation 
Committee on Certification of Counsellors. 
Legislative Committee. 

Committee on Guidance of Rural Schools. 
Publicity Committee. 

Nominating Committee. 


Friday Morning, February 21, 1930. 


8 A. M. 


Breakiast Conference—‘State Activities in Guidance.” 


Chairman: Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, State of Penn- 


8 A. M. 


sylvania. 


Breakfast Conference—Occupational Studies Section. 


Chairman: Barbara H. Wright, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Objective Methods in Vocational Guidance. 


Chairman: John M. Brewer, Harvard University. 
9:30. Objective Methods in the Personal Interview in Vocational Guidance. 
B. V. Moore, Department of Psychology, Pennsylvania State College. 
10:00. The Measurement of Interest in Vocational Guidance 
Douglas Fryer, New York University. 
10:30. The Measurement of Vocational Qualifications. 


Clar 


k Hull, Yale University. 


11:00. Validation of Guidance Procedures. 
L. J. O’Rourke, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Adjournment 11:45 A. M. 
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Friday, 12:30. Luncheon. 


Chairman: Meyer Bloomfield, New York City 
Speaker : Max Hausmann, Switzerland, “Guidance Activities in Europe.’ 


Friday Afternoon, 2:00 P. M. Round Table Sessions. 


Section A—Objective Methods in the Personal Interview in Guidance. 


Chairman: B. V. Moore, Penna. State College 
Discussion Leaders: 
Mabelle B. Blake, Personnel Director, Smith Colleg: 
“Objective Facts Needed in Preparing for Guidance Interviews.” 
Esther A. Gaw, Dean of Women, Ohio State University 
“Analysis of Interviews as a Method of Improving Them.” 
Gladys C. Schwesinger, School Psychologist, Friends Schools, Brooklyn, N 
“Facts Revealed by the Vocabulary of the Interviewee.” 
Donald Snedden, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
“Measuring Intelligence by Interviews.” 
Agnes B. Leahy, Girl Scouts of America, New York City 
“A Method for Classifying and Recording Facts Obtained from Interviews 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M 


Section B—The Measurement of Interest in Guidance. 
Chairman: Douglas Fryer, New York University 


Discussion Leaders 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


“Making Occupational Scoring Keys for use with the Interests Inventory 


in Vocational Guidance.” 
Frank K. Shuttleworth, Graduate School, Yale University 
“Various Experiments with the Inventory in Selecting Group Interests 


Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Un 
versity. 
“A Rating Scale of Interests.” 

Kathryn McHale, Professor of Education, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md 


“An Information Test of Interests.” 
Ruth M. Hubbard, Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
“Separating Social and Mechanical Groups with the Interest Inventory 
P. P. Brainard, University of Michigan 
“The Functional Interest Inventory in Vocational Guidance.” 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M. 


Section C—The Measurement of Vocational Qualifications. 
Chairman: Clark Hull, Yale University. 
Discussion Leaders : 
Don. H. Taylor, New York University. 
“The Abilities of Printers.” 
Roy N. Anderson, Columbia University 
“The Status of Tests for the Measurement of Clerical Aptitude.” 
F. A. Moss, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
“Aptitude Tests at the University Level.” 
Mabel Fernald, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Beatrice Candee, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M. 


Section D—Validation of Guidance Procedures. 
Chairman: L. J. O’Rourke, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C 
Discussion Leaders : 
Mildred Lincoln, Munroe Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Joseph V. Hanna, New York University, New York City. 
Joseph Miller, Director of Guidance, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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nal Service tor Jumiors, New York City 
00 P.M 
Friday Evening, 7:00 P. M. 
Annual Dinner of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
Saturday Morning, February 22, 1930. 
Breakfast Conference, 8:00 A. M. 
; “College Courses for Teachers in the Field of Vocational Guida: 
tion of Harvard Conference. ) 
Chairman: Frank M. Leavitt, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Guidance. 
Subject: “Industry’s Stake in Guidance.” 


Discussion led by: Morris Leeds, Brown University, Providence, R 
12:30 P. M. Joint Luncheon with Other italia. 
Saturday Afternoon, 2:30 P. M. 
Vocational Guidance of the Mentally Defective. 


Vineland Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 


t 


-— an: E. A. Doll, Director of Research, Vineland Training Schor 
Children. 


Discussion led by: Gladys G. Ide. 


2. The Social and Industrial Success of Subnormals After Training 
Speaker : —————— 
Discussion led by ———$—$____——. 

3. Social and Industrial Failure of the Unt rained Feeble-Minded 
Speaker : —_——————— 


Discussion * by: 





Speaker : ——————__ 

Discussion led by : ——————————_ 
Tour of the Vineland Training School 
Adjournment: Saturday, 6:00 P. M. 


(Pre sor Johnstone, Director of The Traiming School at Vineland 


ruary 22, at 2.30 P. M. He has appointed a committee from his exec ve 
purpose consisting of Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, Director of ‘Training, Mf: $s 
Director of Extension, and Mr. E. A. Doll, Chairman, to make sure that every 


convenience may be available for our group. Transp ort ition to Vineland will 


planning to attend should notify Morris S. Viteles.) 








Nattonal Voc ational Guidance Association a cordial invitation to hold its sectional 
Vocational Guidance of the Mentally Defective at The Training School on Sats 


for those who wish to attend the meeting. Supper will be served after the mee 


George F. Meyers, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidar 
sity of Michigan 
Helen H. Ringe, Vocati 


Discussion Adjournment! 


1 


4. Clinical Problems in Vocational Guidance of the Mentally Defective 


Lele 


The Significance of Vocational Training in the Guidance of Mentally De 


Speaker: Emily Burr, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, New Y 


n 


Chairman: W. V. Bingham, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 


rx 


} 


i 


my 


arr 


, 


; 


9:30 A. M. Joint Meeting of Organizations Interested in Personnel and Vocational 


} 4 Industrial sig rms Research As an Aid in Guidance at the College Level. 
“Success in College and in Bus siness,” Donald S. Bridgman, American Telepl 
and Tuavaeh Co., New York City 
Discussion led by: W. H. Cooley, Bureau of Educational Research, Ol S 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
Grace E. Manson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
II. Guidance in Earlier Years. 
“What Organized Labor Expects of Guidance,” John Edelman, Direct 
search, American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, Phila 
7 Discussion led by: Dorothea de Schweinitz, Industrial Research Depar 
University of Pennsylvania 
“Guidance and Placement Today and Tomorrow,” Howell Cheney, Cheney Br 
S. Manchester, Conn 
I 


Joint Meeting with the Staff of the Vineland Training School, to be held at the 


Hill 
nd 


Iingea 


Sé 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 





THE TENTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


“Reaching the Individual” will be the 
keynote of the Tenth Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference to be held 
in Columbus, April 3, 4, and 5, 1930. 
Mr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, will speak at 
the Thursday night general session. Mr. 
E. H. Sothern, well-known actor and 
dramatic reader, will give a series of 
readings from Shakespeare Friday night. 
One additional speaker for the Thurs- 
day night general session is yet to be 
secured. 

More than one hundred speakers, in- 
cluding some thirty-five from out of the 
State, will participate in the Tenth An- 
nual Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence in which a registration of over five 
thousand is expected. Last year 5100 
were registered. 

Visual education will be a new topic 
for which sectional meetings will be 
held. This brings the total number of 
sections to thirty-five. Three sessions 
of conference (Friday morning and 
afternoon and Saturday morning) will 
be given over to these sectional confer- 
ences. 

One or more meetings will be held by 
groups interested in each of the follow- 
ing fields of education: adult education, 
attendance supervisors, school nurses 
and visiting teachers, biological science, 
city superintendents, clinical psychology, 
commercial education, county superin- 
tendents, educational and _ intelligence 
tests, elementary principals, elementary 
teachers, English, geography, higher ed- 
ucation, high school principals, history, 





home economics, industrial and voca- 
tional education, journalism, junior high 
school principals, kindergarten and prim- 
ary teachers, Latin, mathematics, mod- 
ern language, music, non-biological sci- 
ence, parent-teacher association, phys- 
ical education, religious education, 
school business officials, school libra- 
rians, special education, teacher train- 
ing, village and consolidated schoo] su- 
perintendents, and visual education. 





USE OF RADIO IN EDUCATION 
STRESSED 


Radio offers excellent possibilities in 
educating adults, promoting community 
spirit in outlying rural districts, and in 
bringing courses of instruction to class- 
rooms, according to a recent report of a 
sub-committee to the Wilbur Advisory 
Committee on Education by Radio. In 
commenting upon the report, J. E 
Smith, President of National Radio In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., said: 

“Tt is by the use of Radio as a means 
of instruction that we may insure to 
thousands of children in the less popu- 
lous sections of the country their inher- 
ent right to receive an education. It is 
calamitous that in a nation as wealthy 
and progressive as ours the farmer’s 
children must desert the rural school, as 
they do in many instances, and move to 
the city to secure a high school training 
to be on an equal footing with the city- 
bred and city-trained boy or girl. I 
have long felt that one of Radio’s big- 
gest opportunities for public service lies 
in its use as an agency for supplement- 
ing instruction in our schools. The 
success attained by the “Ohio School of 
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the Air’ and other experiments along 
this line indicate the far-reaching results 
we may expect when Radio assumes the 
prominent role it is destined to have in 
the American educational structure of 
the future.” 





READING COURSE ON CAPITAL 
AND LABOR 

One half of the strikes in this country 
are caused by dissatisfaction over wages, 
according to figures furnished by John 
A. Fitch of the New York School of So- 
cial Work. The length of the working 
day and recognition of the union stand 
next as causes of strikes. 

Nine out of every ten American wage 
earners engaged in manufacturing are 
employed not by an individual but by a 
mysterious “person” called a corpora- 
and it is this sepa- 
ration of employee from responsible 


owner that has accentuated the more 
difficult aspect of the modern labor 
problem. 


But the real cause of the labor prob- 
lem goes deeper than that, Mr. Fitch be- 
lieves. James Watt’s discovery of an 
effective method of harnessing the ex- 
pansive power of steam back in 1765 
spelled the doom of handicraft and led 
to the creation of the factory system 
with its attendant problems of wages, 
working hours, and management. 

These problems have led to strikes. 
The effects of the strikes have been felt 
by almost everyone, and as a result, the 
whole problem of capital and labor has 
become a much discussed topic. 

To create a better understanding of 
this vital subject, Mr. Fitch has written 
a short essay and has suggested several 
books chosen for the average reader. 
This reading course on Capital and 
Labor has just been published by the 
American Library Association as one of 
the “Reading with a Purpose” series. 
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It and the books recommended may be 
obtained from most public libraries. 
A TIMELY PROGRAM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 
Current interest in the signing of 53 
nations of the General Pact for the Re- 
nunciation of War (Kellogg Treaty), 
the international acceptance of the Root 
formula for the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court, and the 
ratification by the Senate of the Pan- 
American Treaty of Conciliation makes 
the subject of peace the appropriate 
key-note of a High School Commence- 
ment Program. A list of Peace material 
suitable for graduation has 
been prepared by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Branch of 





exercises 


the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 
The source material includes music, 


and subjects 
has been 


Scripture reading, poems, 
for essays and speeches. It 
selected by practical class-room teachers 
and principals. The list is now ready 
for distribution can be 
without charge, by application to the 
Women’s International League, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and obtained, 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ESSAY 
CONTEST IN NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Vocational Guidance 
Association is sponsoring a state-wide 
essay contest on the following topics 
Opportunities for Girls (or Boys) Today 
(For ninth- and tenth-year students) ; 
My Vocation and How I Chose It (tor 
eleventh- and twelfth-year students). 

There will be a first prize of $15.00 
for the best essay on each topic and a 
second prize of $10.00 for the second 
best essay on each topic. The money 
for these prizes has been contributed by 
Mr. Louis Bamberger, well-known mer- 
chant of Newark, N. J. 
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Conditions of the 
length—1000 words: 
—1500 words. Every essay 
must be typewritten. 

Each school will submit the two best 
essays from its students on each topic, 
four in all. The contest closes March 
1, 1930. The judges will be: 

Dr. Mary Hayes, Director, Vocational 

Service for Juniors, New York City 
Dr. C. E. Partch, Rutgers University 
Dr. David Snedden, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 


essay: minimum 
maximum length 
submitted 





The Consumers’ Club, 2 West 43d 
Street, New York City, is an organiza- 
tion for the evident purpose of overcom- 
ing some of the “ballyhoo” of advertis- 
ing. Two or three times a year a 
pamphlet of sixty or more pages is is- 
sued, entitled “Scientific Buying.” This 
pamphlet classes a large number of 
commodities favorably or unfavorably 
on the basis of government reports, sci- 
entific studies, and private investiga- 
tions. The dues of this organization are 
$2.00 a year. 





Professor T. Luther Purdom, who re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1925, has been 
appointed Director of the University 
Bureau of Appointments and Occupa- 
tional Information. This Bureau has 
been created by merging the Bureau of 
Appointments of the School of Educa- 
tion with the work of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Placements and Occupational 
Information. During the past four years 
Dr. Purdom has served as Professor of 
Education and Director of Personnel at 
the University of Missouri. This past 
summer he was a member of the teach- 
ing staff of the School of Education at 
the University of Michigan. 
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Nicholas M. McKnight of Columbia 
University was elected president for the 
coming year at a meeting of Eastern 
College Personnel Officers held at 
Brown University. 

Others elected were: First vice-presi- 
dent, Dean of Freshmen Kenneth 0 
Mason of Brown University; second 
vice-president, Miss Mabelle B. Blake 
of Smith College; third vice-president 
Herbert L. Connelly of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; secretary, Mrs. C. L. 
send of Yale University. 


Town- 





The Association of Employment Di- 
rectors of the Y. M. C. A. of North 
America is publishing a very interest- 
ing little bulletin called V ocational Prog- 
ress. This bulletin has to do with guid- 
ance and placement acivities in this or- 


ganization. Mr. N. A. Lufburrow 
the Baltimore, Maryland, Y. M. C. A 
is the Editor. Those interested may 


secure a copy by writing to the Editor 





The Personnel Research Federation is 
still carrying on its interesting and val- 
uable researches for the Boston Ek 
vated Railway in reducing accidents on 
surface car and bus lines. The results 
of these investigations are expressed in 
a continuing reduction in the number of 
accidents. While registration of motor 
vehicles in the Boston metropolitan dis- 
trict has increased and automobile col- 
lisions have increased even more rapid!) 
the bus collisions on the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway decreased 22.7 per cent 





The South Bend Lathe Compan) 
publishes blueprints on machine shops 
and a few of these blueprints picture the 
plans used in the general industrial 
shops of three or four cities. 
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Beatrice Hunter 
Press, 1929 


PIL GUIDANCE. By 
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and superintendents and should be useful for 


classes in teachers’ colleges and universit 
lepartments of education in such subjects as 


4 
: 
educational and vocational guidance, second 
ary education, school administration, and edt 
cational measuremet 


The high school studied is at Reading, 
Massachusetts, a suburb « Boston, yet far 
enough away to have its own community 
unity. The criticisms of former students and 


the practical suggestions of the author indi- 
cate the kind of effort that should be put 
forth in the reorganization of high school 
procedure, particularly in relation to educa- 
ional and vocational guidance. It is a book 
not only for teachers and school administra- 


tors, but also for intelligent parents who are 
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to non- -members. Every teacher needs it. 





TEACHERS, WE PLACE a IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


AM RUFFER P 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
Write today for enrollment card and information 





—— 


CS OS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
hE TT 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


DENVER. COLO 


“How To Apply and Secure 
free to members, sik 








the examination itself was not constructed 
according to certain necessary principles. 

There is little doubt in the minds of stu- 
dents of education and educational measure- 
ment that objective examinations have many 
very real superiorities as compared with the 
essay type (Dr. Ruch weighs with com- 
mendable fairness and praiseworthy lucidity 
the whole matter of advantages and disad- 
vantages). It therefore is incumbent upon 
all who are working in education to come as 
soon as possible to an understanding of this 
new type of measuring instrument. To this 
end “The Objective or New-Type Examina- 
tion” is highly recommended. 

—Donald Snedden. 


INDUSTRY. By V. 
New York, Harper 





PSYCHIATRY IN. 
V. Anderson, M.D. 
and Brothers, 1929. 


This book is a summary and evaluation of 
the work which Dr. Anderson has been do- 
ing for four years as Director of Medical 
Research for R. H. Macy & Company. Much 
of the material in the book has been pre- 
sented previously to various educational, 
medical, and business organizations, but it is 
well worth gathering into a book where it is 
available to students, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and all others interested in the very 
important problems involved in the adjust- 
ment between worker and job. 

Dr. Anderson’s organization has done many 
things. It has studied the employee whose 
failures in work were so complete that dis- 
missal seemed necessary. It has attacked the 
problems of selecting executives and promo- 
tions. It has made general job and person- 
nel surveys of whole departments. It has 
inquired into the characteristics of good and 
poor sales clerks, and has set up criteria 
and procedures for selecting and maintain- 
ing a sales force that is a good one. It has 
examined the question of automobile acci- 
dents and their prevention by careful testing 
and selection of proper drivers. There is a 
chapter on each of the above subjects illus- 
trated by excellent case studies. Follow-up 
studies are included which show the unques- 
tionable value of all the work to the store 
and to the individual. 


In a chapter called, “A Psychiatric Guide 
for Employment Interviewers,” there is pre- 
sented a complete and excellent outline for 
the study of an individual case. This should 
prove extremely useful for those who have 
this type of work to do. It will be very 
valuable for other directors of similar or- 
ganizations, especially in the beginning 
their work. 

Another interesting and helpful chapter 
describes and discusses, with samples and 
illustrations, the tests which Dr. Anderson 
has found useful in his work. The appx 
dix supplements this chapter with the com 
plete forms used for Social History, Per- 
sonality Inquiry, and Job Behavior studies 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Andersor 
emphasizes the necessity for making a thor- 
ough and complete study of his cases. Psy- 
chologist and social worker are called to the 
aid of the psychiatrist, and all possible in- 
formation about an individual is assembled 
in the attempt to better his adjustment. This 
searching type of study has been found desir- 
able at institutional clinics and in the hand- 
ling of problem children in schools, and it 
is therefore not surprising to find it neces- 
sary for industrial misfits as well. There 
are, however, too many psychiatrists who are 
not appreciative of the value of the con 
tributions which the psychologist and the so- 
cial worker can make. 

The book should be an encouraging one for 
the owners and managers of mercantile es- 
tablishments, for it shows clearly that care- 
ful and intelligent personnel work can bring 
about highly desirable results. Undoubtedly 
it is successful when measured by ordinary 
business criterion of profit and loss. In the 
larger social sense, the dividends are ever 
greater, since they are measured in happier 
and more useful lives. 

As Dr. Anderson points out, “Hordes of 
boys and girls are turned out into industry 
each year whose work habits and mental atti- 
tude toward reality, whose ways of meet- 
ing important life situations and whose per- 
sonalities are so immature and infantile as to 
invite shipwreck when later faced with the 
job and work difficulties of everyday life.” 
Here is the challenge to the school. Many 
of the personality difficulties which are a 
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handicap not only in work, but also in all the 
ndividual’s life situations, can and should 
he discovered and remedied while the child is 
still in school. No one can read this book 
mtelligently without perceiving clearly that 
we need more and better guidance for school 
hildren. 

This needed enlargement and improvement 

our guidance work in the schools will un- 
joubtedly appear in the future. However, 
since people are growing, changing organ- 
isms, it is hardly possible to look forward 
to a time when every individual can be so 
yell prepared and adjusted by the school that 
he will have no difficulties when he gets out 
into the work-a-day world. Thus it is un- 
doubtedly true that industry will need to do 
a certain amount of adjustment work even 
when an ideal system of guidance has been 
established in the schools. Until that happy 
jay, when perhaps they can retrench and 
ntrast somewhat, such organizations as Dr. 
Anderson’s will be of tremendous value, not 
mly to industry itself, but to society as a 
whole—Edward A. Lincoln. 











CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH 
RECREATION. By Kenneth L. Heaton. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1929, 


[Two words in this title quicken interest in 
the book—namely, Character and Recreation. 
Nor does the author disappoint us. The ma- 
‘erial is well organized, is presented in a 
straightforward, pleasing manner, 

and provokes thought. The general purpose 
# of the book is to give a practical outline for 

recreational leadership that may be used as 

a textbook or in advanced classes; the speci- 

fic purpose is to evaluate recreation as an 
e 7 ffective means of character development, 
and to stimulate a more careful study of the 

program of recreation in the church 
The objectives defined in chapter one may 
well be fruitful objectives for any course: 
» (1) To help members formulate or improve 
their own theories; (2) To enable them to 
analyze a situation and to plan a comprehen- 
sive program; (3) To give practical experi- 
ence in construction of program—experience 
that will be of use when they are on their 
own. The outline of teaching given in the 
Same chapter might be placed to better ad- 
vantage in the appendices, for the wealth of 
; material in succeeding chapters leads to this 
dutline rather than from it. 

Believing that the best method of evaluat- 
Wy the educational worth of recreation is 
trough case study, a most helpful chapter 
of individual experiences that have influenced 
\Cevelopment of personality follows. Leading 
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thentic source material given in Appendix A 
aids in the solving of these problems. A 
summary the contributions of the 
studies develops the nine values worth striv- 
ing for in life. 

In recognition of the fact that the chief 
probiem in planning a program is to suit it 
to the needs of the particular group in ques- 
tion, the remaining chapters yield an abun- 
dance of usable material for programs for 
social parties, clubs for boys and girls, rec 
reation out-of-doors, athletics and gymnastics 
—programs planned with these needs in view 
An additional aid in relating programs 
objectives may be found in the list of re- 
quirements leading to Efficiency Certificates 
for boys or girls between the ages of nine 
and eleven. 

Anyone interested in the welfare of young 
people will find this book both inspirational 
and practical. It is of especial value to 
those interested in personnel.—Sharley Pike. 
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THE AMERICAN OMEN. sy Garet 
Garret. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1928. 


A prefatory note states: “Contained herein 
is matter that appeared serially as “The 
American Book of Wonder’ in the Saturday 
Evening Post.” The first sentences read: 
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“To stand first in the earth, paramount there- 
on, is the part of one people at a time by lot 
and period. The sign regnant went to and 
fro in Asia before there was any western 
civilization, and sometime gilded the dome of 
Africa. Rome conquered it. For a thou- 
sand odd years it was lost; then it rose again 
in Europe. Now it comes to us. Its migra- 
tion to this hemisphere is a fundamental 
event and one mighty for change.” And then, 
dithyramb upon dithyramb. All solemn, all 
sincere, all high-minded, all beautifully writ- 
ten, practically all of it true, and yet, in 
temper and in perspective, an essentially false 
picture of the American scene. 

To any one who has come into close con- 
tact with American workers in varied in- 
dustries, in good seasons and in bad, it is an 
irritating book. And, of course, after being 
irritated, a reviewer no longer writes im- 
partially. But why should one maintain men- 
tal equilibrium after reading about the signi- 
ficance of the salute the railroad workers 
offer to the president of the road? “They all 
make one gesture alike. It is a free, wide 
sweep of the arm, with this interesting pe- 
culiarity—that although it takes form sud- 
denly as a reflex action, it ends slowly, in- 
stead of snapping out like a military salute. 
Its character as human expression lies in 
that difference. The power that sustains it 


in space for one more instant at th 
the arc—what is it?’ Nonsense. 

The writer knows his economics, he 
and writes charmingly about what is 
on in this country. Management is r: 
ing that profits and high wages go toget 
that only through high consumption can | 
production be maintained. Service is a | 
of business. Only through satisfactior 
the part of the consumer can an enterpr 
grow. But for all these truths this is a 
gerous book for the young counselor 





looking for light to transmit to Young Ar 
ica. It can be read safely only against ag 
background of understanding and experie: 
or in a mood of the most insistent quest | 


ing. Better let this alone and read Stuar: 
Chase’s “Men and Machines” again, and the: 
wait for the publication of his “Whose Pros- 
perity ?”—Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East 
Side Continuation School New York Cit, | 
ADULT EDUCATION IN HOMEMAK*% 

ING. By Verna M. Payson and A 

H. Haley. New York & London, The Cer 

tury Company, 1929. 


This is the first textbook written on Adult 
Education in Homemaking. Ever since the| 


passage of the Smith-Hughes bill 17 
there has been a demand for just su 4 
text. It is written by two Home Economics 


women who have successfully promoted many 
adult classes in homemaking, and ar: 
competent to speak with authority. 

The authors have specified the possible 
types of classes and shown how they ar¢ 
be promoted. That is, they show that the 
may be organized to meet the needs of won 
en in the community, that the subject-matter 
and practice must be suited and the time 
element adjusted to meet the needs of thos 
in the class. They point to the advantages{ 
of the short-unit courses or group lesso: 
(set up with four lessons or more). 

Of great importance is the i 
given to aid the administrator or supervisor 
of this work; the duties and power vested 
by the state or the community in the board) 
which organizes and promotes the entire pr + 


instructi 


gram, selects a personnel of capable assi 


tants, and keeps records pertinent to the 
job. 

Chapter six treats specifically of the quali-| 
fications of teachers, the preparation, inter- 
est, experience, and education needed ii the 


school be successful. This is followed by a 
chapter on training of teachers for this fie! ‘\ 
of work. Very interesting is chapter ay 
which is devoted to how adults learn and the 
best methods to use in teaching them. Other} 
subjects treated are: class management an 
work, and follow-up work in the home in 
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» SEC n class. 
it An appendix of one hundred pages is de- W A N l E D 
rf, ” re mien 


oO tatement It vocat lal ¢ 
tog t, charts of promotion, outlines of typical é 
n nit courses; stenographic reports of several to organize adult education projects and 
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t g, Renovati G t t sing! t viding 
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ng Ar | sive adult education program of homemak- Good MS 
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vis Che illustrations used are up to date and 
ves imerous; the authors have taken care that PWUMAN NATUR] AND MANAGI 
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When the author finds a technical term ad- 
visable, he explains and illustrates it care- 
fully. The result is a treatise which is emi- 
nently adapted to the reading of the busy 
executive or the intelligent worker, and 
which, at the same timé, provides material 
for the student of psychology. 

The chapters on Creative Leadership, Se- 
lection of Employees, The Technique of 
Training, and others that apply the principles 
to specific problems, provide many chal- 
lenges to workers, as well as to employers 
and personnel directors; all, however, con- 
verge upon the main theme—“To make good 
purposes intellectually understood and also 
emotionally gripping and compelling, is one 
of industry's big problems.’ The final chap- 
ter, Industrial Democracy Psychologically 
Viewed, sums up in a convincing way the 
arguments for wider vision and scientific 
procedure in dealing with the problems of 
industrial adjustments.—L. Suttis. 


THE DEAN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Mary Hooker Johnson. Professional 
and Technical Press, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, 1929. Price $3.25. 





This book on the work of the high school 
dean is the result of many years of practical 


the author as a dean in the 
Irving High School in New 
York City. The book is intended for school 
administrators seeking information about 
the scope of the dean’s work, for teachers 
interested in the social aspects of education, 
and for social workers having contact with 
the schools. It may serve as a textbook for 
classes in the courses for the training of 
deans, and also would be of interest to stu- 
dents of school administration, educational 
and vocational guidance, educational meas- 
urements, psychology, mental hygiene, char- 
acter education, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Much helpful material and many work- 
able plans and suggestions for guidance and 
character building are given in the book. 
The author points out the possibilities of us- 
ing not only classroom instruction, but also 
the usual features of school organization, its 
discipline, clubs, and assemblies for the pur- 
pose of training the boys and girls in their 
rights and duties as members of society. The 
experienced dean as well as the new dean 
will find practical ideas in the appendix on 
various types of record cards, form letters, 
student government organization, point sys- 
tems, and club programs. A selected bibliog- 
raphy related to the dean’s work is included. 
—Gertrude D. Halbritter. 
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